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Business Merger 
Formed 


by N. Y. Managers 


Concerts Corporation 
Is Title of Organization 
to Pool Interests 


RIMARILY for the purpose of 
stimulating the concert-giving 
business by fostering the establishment 
of concert courses in cities where such 
courses are not already substantially 
organized, and for the further purpose 
of safeguarding the interests of ‘the 
music profession and music business 
in general, seven of New York's rep- 
resentative concert managers have 
agreed upon a merging of their inter- 
ests. 

At a_meeting held in the rooms of the 
Lotus Club in New York Monday afternoon, 
plans which had been under confidential dis- 
cussion for some time crystallized into the 
signing of an agreement to form a corpora- 
tion for the accomplishment of these pur- 
poses to be known as the Community Con- 
certs Corporation. The official statement 
made public by F. C. Coppicus, of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, who has been 
elected chairman of the board which will 
direct the new corporation is as follows: 


Official Statement 


“Seven of the leading concert manage- 
ments of this country, which control the 
concert activities of over 200 of the world’s 
leading musicians, signed an agreement to 
form a corporation under the name of the 
Community Concerts Corporation, for the 
purpose of bringing concerts to cities in 
which no concerts are at present given under 
organized auspices. The activities of the 
new corporation will be confined to a list 
of over three hundred such towns of 10,000 
population or more. 

“The combination has been effected solely 
for the purpose of developing new territory, 
and each bureau will maintain its own au- 
tonomy and continue its activities in other 
cities as in the past. 


“The founders of the new corporation 


are as follows: the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau; Evans & Salter; Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson; the Metropolitan 


Musical Bureau; Haensel & Jones; Daniel 
Mayer, Inc.; Loudon Charlton. 

“Those present at the Lotus Club at the 
organization meeting were the following: 
John T. Adams and Calvin Franklin, Wolf- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Wide World Studio 


Edward Johnson, Tenor, Who Appeared With the New York Symphony Last 
Week. He Returns to the Metropolitan in January. 





American Opera Will Open Manhattan 
Engagement With Rejuvenated “Faust” 


OUNOD’S “Faust” has been chosen to 

open the American Opera Company’s 
New York season on Jan. 10 in the Gallo 
Theater. Other operas in the répertoire, to 
be given in English by all-American casts, 
will be “Carmen,” “Madame Butterfly,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Martha,” “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” “The Abduction from the Seraglio” 
and Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Sunset 
Trail.” The last-named will be given its 
first performance in New York and on the 
same bill with “Pagliacci.” The seven per- 
formances will be so arranged that persons 
subscribing to the entire season will have 
an opportunity to hear each opera. 

“Faust” is given in a rejuvenated form by 
Vladimir Rosing, director, whose ideal it 
has been “to sweep the production clean of 
operatic cobwebs, to leave Goethe and 
Gounod to speak for themselves and to turn 
out a lyric drama that can reasonably ap- 
peal to the intelligence of the audience 
“Faust” has new settings by Robert Edmond 
Jone and a new English text by Robert 

. Simon. 





Wasuincton, Dec. 21—The American 
Opera Company closed its short but brilliant 
season in Washington on Dec. 14 in Poli’s 
Theater with a Dresden china-like produc- 
tion of “The Marriage of Figaro,” by 
Mozart. Vladimir Rosing was called before 
the audience during the third intermission 
and expressed his gratitude for the recep- 
tion given the company. He explained that 
it was hoped to: make the company a 
national one. 

Mignon Spence sang the role of Susanna; 
Thelma Votipka was the Countess ; Louise 


Richardson, Cherubino; Brownie Peebles, 
Marcellina; Adele Vasa, Barbarina; J. Fred- 
erick Roberts, Don Basilio; Mark Daniels, 
the Count; George Fleming Houston, Fi- 
garo; John Moncrieff; Dr. Bartolo; and 
Howard Laramy, Antonio. Each singer dis- 
played a beautiful voice and keen under- 
standing. 

One great joy which this company gives 
lies in the fact that the members do not 
sing for applause, and always remain in the 
picture. 


“Butterfly” Given 


“Madame Butterfly’ was sung on Dec. 
13 when Maria Iacovino had the title rdle 
in the place of Cecile Sherman, who was 
called away by the death of her mother. 
Helen Oelheim sang the réle of Suzuki; 
Louise Bernhardt appeared as Kate Pinker- 
ton; Charles Hedley was. Pinkerton; Allan 
Burt, Sharpless; Patrick’ Killkelly, Goro; 
Charles Stone, Yamadéri; Raymund Koch, 
the Bonze; Howard Laramy, the Commis- 
sioner ; William Sholtz, the Registrar; 
Edith ’Piper, Servant of Cho-Cho-San; and 
Louise Richardson Trouble. 

The conductor for all the operas was 
Frank St. Leger. The English version was 
by R. H. Elkin. “Butterfly” was staged un- 
der the direction of Vladimir Rosing and 
Michio Ito, Mr. Eastman was a box holder. 
Mrs. Joseph Leiter was chairman of the 
executive committee which brought the 
American Opera Company to Washington. 
Katie Wilson-Greene was the local man- 
ager. 

Dorornsy De Mutu Watson. 












aoe Writers 
Given 


Prizes in Contest 
Tuesday Club Arranges Competition : 


Which Brings Variety of 
Compositions 


ETROIT, Dec. 22.—Winners of 
the Detroit Composer’s Contest, 
sponsored by, the Tuesday Musicale of 
this city, were present at the culmina- 
tion of the competition Tuesday morn- 
ing, Dec. 15, when their compositions 
were played for the club and other 
music lovers of the city. 

Valbert P. Coffey, violist-composer, in- 
augurated the program with a performance 
of his own “Poéme Elegiaque” for viola, 
which was awarded the $50 prize donated 
by the Tuesday Musicale. Margaret Man- 
nebach was his accompanist. 





















Wins Two Prizes 


Hans Hagen, who also won the William 
H. Murphy prize of $100 for his Symphony, 
accompanied Winnifred Scripps Ellis in the 
singing of four numbers from his prize- 
winning suite, “Songs of the Traveler.” 
Mrs. Frederick B. Stevens donated this prize 
of $50. The songs chosen for this perform- 
ance were “Farewell,” “Parting and Start- 
ing,” “A Morning Song” and “Going Away.” 

Anna M. Segal played her own Valse in 
F for piano, which won the Grinnell 
Brothers prize of $50;,after which the Tues- 
day Musicale Chorus sang the “Star of 
Hope,” by Gertrude Terry, which was 
awarded the $50 prize given by Mrs. Theo- 
dore O. Leonard. The concluding number 
was the performance by William Grafing 
King and Willoughby Boughton of the 
Sonata in D Minor for violin and piano by 
Abran Ray Taylor, which won the Gordon 
Mendelssohn prize of $100. 

Gustav E. Mann is the recipient of the 
Detroit Federation of Musicians’ prize of 
$75 for his string quartet, “Homage.” 

Judges for this competition were Luther 
Moffitt of the Ypsilanti Normal School of 
Music; Earl V. Moore of the Ann Arbor 
University School of Music; and Edgar 
Stillman Kelley of Oxford, Ohio. 


All-Wagner List 


An all-Wagner program with Elsa Alsen 
as soloist, was presented by the Detroit 
Symphony, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, 
Thursday and Friday evenings, Dec. 15 and 


(Continued on page 12) 





Carmela Ponselle, Who Appeared as 
Santuzza at the Metropolitan for the 
First Time Last Week. 











Mildred Seeba, a Washington “Aida.” 


Seeba is “Aida” 
in Capital Opera 


Winner of Caruso Scholarship 
Makes American Début in 
Festival Week 


Wasurncton, D. C., Dec. 22.—The Wash- 
ington Opera Company ended its festival 
week in Poli’s Theatre on Saturday night, 
Dec. 10 with a performance of “Aida,” an 
opera it had staged several years previous 
with many of the same soloists in the cast. 
Jeanne Gordon again sang the role of Am- 
neris; John Charles Thomas was Amonasro, 
and Charles Trowbridge Tittmann appeared 
as Ramifs. 

Mildred Seeba, winner of the Caruso 
Foundation scholarship made her American 
début in the role of Aida, which she sang 
in a very pleasing voice. Rollin Pease was 
the King, Paul Althouse sang Radames, 
and Edmund Boyer had the role of the 
Messenger. All the principals acquitted 
themselves with honor. Alberto Bimboni 
was the conductor; Enrica Clay Dillon, the 
stage director; Paul Tchernikoff, the pre- 
mier danseur, and Elizabeth Gardiner the 
premiere danseuse. 


For the Children 


“Hansel and Gretel” charmed the chi! 
dren’s day audience on Saturday afternoon. 
The opera was sung in English by May 
Barron as Haensel, Marjorie Candee in the 
role of Gretel, and Grace Leslie as the 
Witch. Mother and Peter respectively were 
excellent. The Sandman and the Dewman 
were sung by Doris Morrow and Dorothy 
Tyler with understanding. Lamar String- 
field conducted. 

Georges Baklanoff as Mephistopheles won 
especial honors in “Faust” on the evening 
of Dec. 9. His large, vibrant voice and 
impressive acting were high lights of this 
season. The role of Faust was sung with 
sureness and understanding by Maurice 
Capitaine, loaned by the French Government 
for this festival. Ivan Ivantzoff again as- 
sumed the role of Valentine; Dorothy 
Speare was Marguerite; Grace Leslie the 
Martha; Rose Pollio the Siebel, and Adolph 
Turner the Wagner. The conductor was 
Alberto Bimboni. 

To Edouard Albion, general-director of 
the Washington Opera Company, much 
praise is given for the fine showing made. 
Each performance attracted a_ well-filled 
house, “Standing room only” being a fre- 
quent slogan. 

The Library of Congress under the lead- 
ership of Carl Engel, chief of the music 
division, has presented two memorable con- 
certs in the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Auditorium. The Persinger String Quar- 
tet gave a program on Dec. 2, assisted by 
Mrs. Coolidge in Brahms’ Quintet. The 
other concert, given on the afternoon of 
Dec. 10, was a piano recital by Irene Schar- 
rer, who thrilled her audience in a program 
ranging from Bach to Ravel. 


_ Dororpy DeMutH Watson. 





Advices from the La Forge-Berumen 
Studios state that Manlio Ovidio, baritone, 
was heard in recital at Red Bank, N. J. on 
Dec. 6. Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, has 
returned from an extended tour of the mid- 
die west. He will remain in New York 
until after the holidays, when he leaves for 
California to fulfill a series of engagements. 
Charles King, pianist-accompanist, has been 
engaged to play for Marion Talley, begin- 
ning in January. Harrington van Hoesen 
Sang the baritone réle in “The Highway- 
man” by Deems Tayor, and two groups of 
songs at Tarrytown, N. Y., on Dec. 6. 
Frank La Forge, composer-pianist, was at 
the piano for Frances Alda in Carnegie 
Hall. on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 11. 
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New Conservatory to be Opened 
Next Fall Under Direction 
of G. S. de Luca 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 21.—The Nash- 
ville Conservatory of Music, to be opened 
in September, 1928, aims to make the capital 
of Tennessee also the capital of the musical 
South. 

At its head will be Gaetano Salvatore de 
Luca, teacher of Joseph MacPherson, young 
bass-baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Signor de Luca, a native of 
Italy who has appeared in European opera 
houses, has for nine years been director of 
the Ward-Belmont vocal department. It was 
Signor de Luca who, a year ago, gave 
Nashville its first “home talent” grand opera, 
heard by 5,000. As 
director-general of the 
new Nashville Con- 
servatory, it is one of 
his ambitions to give 
Nashville more opera. 

The Conservatory 
will present courses in 
voice, piano, violin, 
organ, general instru- 
ments, chorus, opera, 
drama and theatricals. 

The founders in- 
clude foremost busi- 
ness and professional 
men of Nashville, and 
some of the South’s 
most influential build- 
ers; editors, bankers, 
lawyers, etc., number- 
ing twenty-three, com- 
prise the board of di- 
rectors as_ follows: 
Rogers Caldwell, 
president Caldwell & 
Co.; Joel O. Cheek, 
president Cheek-Neal 
Coffee Company; H. 


G. Hill, president H. Gaetano Salvatore de Luca, Head of the 
New Nashville Conservatory of Music. 


TELL eR 


G. Hill Company, Inc., 
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Nashville Gains School of Music 


Col. Luke Lea, former United States Senator, 
publisher Nashville Tennessean and_ the 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal; Edwin W. 
Craig, vice-president National Life and Ac- 
cident Company, James B. Hill, president 
Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Rail- 
road; John Cheek, proprietor Cumberland 
Motor Company. 

Also: Thos. J. Tyne, legal counsel Na- 
tional Life and Accident Company; James 
G. Stahlman, general manager Nashville 
Banner; J. DeWitt Carter, vice-president 
Caldwell & Co.; Walter O. Parmer; P. D. 
Houston, chairman executive board Ameri- 
can National Bank; Robert Cheek, vice- 
president Cheek-Neal Coffee Company; T. 
L. Herbert, president W. G. Bush & Co., 
builders; A. M. Burton, president Life and 
Casualty Insurance 
Company; J. P. W. 
Brown, vice-president 
Nashville Railway and 
Light Company; Henry 
E. Colton, corporation 
counsel; C. R. Clem- 
ents, vice-president and 
comptroller National 
Life and Accident In- 


surance Co. 

And: Charles 
Mitchell, president 
Nashville Symphony 
Society ; Walter 


Stokes, Jr., special 
agent New York Life 
Insurance Company ; 
H. R. Davis, presi- 
dent, Harold R. L. 
Davis and Company, 
realtors; Maxwell E. 
,enson, advertising 
manager Nashville 
Railway and Light 
Company. 
Mrs. J. ARTHUR 
WANDS 


Army Band Tour to Be Extensive 


Whole Country Will Benefit by 


The first tour of the United States Army 
3and will be forthcoming in January and 
February, with the special permission of the 
War Department and the President. This 
desire to give the entire country the benefit 
of fine band music indicates that interest 
in this form of art has greatly increased 
within the last few years. High school 
bands and orchestras are assuming a more 
commanding position in the musical activi- 
ties of American youth every day. 

Capt. W. J. Stannard, conductor of the 
United States Army Band, which was 
founded by Gen. John J. Pershing, has ar- 
ranged special programs for children and 
young people, and will work in co-operation 
with school authorities in placing the band 
at the disposal of local school music units. 
In some cities on the tour, the concerts will 
be given in conjunction with schools. 


» Trip of Musicians Under Stannard 


Band music is often associated in the 
public mind only with parades and the more 
blatant type of music, according to C. C. 
Cappel, manager of the band, who believes 
that this organization will provide, by its 
high standard, an ideal for the young bands- 
men of America. ; 

Chicago is a notable example of growing 
interest in band music. The Illinois city 
boasts of an enrollment of 2,000 in the 
school bands, this remarkable achievement 
having been built up entirely within the past 
ten years, The plan to introduce bands in 
junior high schools will increase the num- 
ber of young people participating to more 
than 3,000, it is believed. Major F. 
Beals, director of the Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps in the public schools, is respon- 
sible for the stimulation of interest, with 
the assistance of J. Lewis Coath, president 
of the Chicago Board of Education. 





This Snapshot Was Taken Immediately After President and Mrs. Coolidge 

Were Serenaded Thanksgiving Day by the United States Army Band. Captain 

William J. Stannard, Band Leader, Is a With the Chief Executive and 
His Wife. 
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Louise Hunter, Former Metropolitan 
Opera Singer, in Arthur Hammer- 
stein’s “Golden Dawn.” 


“Norma” is Sung 
in San Francisco 


Casiglia Company Reported to Have 
Moral Support of 
Older Society 


San Francisco, Dec. 21.—The Pacific 
Coast Opera Company, directed by Arturo 
Casiglia, gave a performance of “Norma” 
in the Capitol Theater on Dec. 6 with a 
cast composed of resident artists. Florence 
Ringo sang the title rdle effectively, and 
Nona Campbell revealed a beautiful voice 
and professional skill as Adalgisa. The part 
of Pollione was sung by a guest artist— 
Ludovico Tomarchio, a tenor of operatic 
experience. Albert Gillette and Meredith 
Parker completed the male section of the 
cast in a satisfactory manner, and Maria 
Cecchini did adequate work as Clotilde. The 
chorus sang well. 

It is reported the Casiglia venture will 
have the financial and moral assistance of 
its big brother—the San Francisco Opera 
Association, 


“Messiah” Performed 


The Municipal Chorus, as usual, carried 
off honors at the civic presentation of 
“Messiah” in the Auditorium on Thursday 
evening. This ensemble is a distinct credit 
to its director, Dr. Hans Leschke, and to the 
city which sponsors it. Tone and diction 
are of the first order and the performance 
had great merit. 

Nina Morgana sang the soprano solos, and 
Eva Gruninger Atkinson ably substituted at 
a day’s notice for Myra Mortimer who was 
to have been the contralto soloist. Ernest 
Davis, the tenor, was remarkably artistic, 
and Herbert Gould repeated the success of 
his former reading of the baritone solos. 
The orchestra was also excellent, the Pas- 
toral Symphony giving particular pleasure. 
Alfred Hertz conducted. 

The Hart House String Quartet was in- 
troduced to San Franciscans by Ida Gregory 
Scott, and the ensemble, in turn, introduced 
to us Béla Barték’s Quartet No. 1 and the 
Elgar E Minor Quartet, Op. 83. The play- 
ers made a favorable impression through 
the unfamiliar and not yet popular idiom 
of the Bartok music, and the more obvious 
but less impressive Elgar opus. The en- 
semble has a pleasing tone and is well bal- 
anced. The members are Geza de Kresz, 
Harry Adaskin, Milton Blackstone, and 
Boris Hambourg. 


Ensemble Reorganized 


_ The Wind Instrument Ensemble of San 
Francisco, reorganied since its last appear- 
ance two years ago, opened its series of 
three concerts in the Fairmont Hotel ball- 
room on Dec. 9 under the management of 


Lulu J. Blumberg. The personnel consists 
of C. Addimando, oboe player and musical 


director; Willard J. Flashman, flutist: 
Louis J. Paquet, clarinetist; Eugene B. La 
Haye, bassoon player; Herman Trutner, 
horn player, and Margo Hughes, pianist. 

The program contained two quintets for 
wind instruments—Beethoven’s Op. 71, and 
Blumer’s Tanz Suite Op. 53: a trio for 
oboe, horn, and piano, by Robert Kahn, 
and a sextet for wind instruments and piano 
by T. Genin, Jr. 


Marjory M. Fisuer. 





_ Santa Awa.—Artists appearing recently 
in Friends" Church, Yorba Linda, were 
Lorene Croddy, Laura Joiner, W. G. Ax- 
worthy, and Mildred Marchant. 
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Some of the Celebrities Who Can be Identified as Far as the Visibility Extends at the Guest Table of “The Bohemians’” Dinner for Mme. Sembrich, Are, 
Reading from the Left, as Accurately as Possible: Benno Moiseiwitsch, Edward Zeigler, Mrs. W. J. Henderson, Leonard Liebling, Eugene A. Noble, Mrs. 
Olin Downes, Paul Kochanski, Rudolph Ganz, Josef Stransky, Richard Aldrich, Fritz Busch, Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier, Artur Bodansky, W. J. Henderson, Ernest 
Hutcheson, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Ernestine Schumann Heink, Otto H. Kahn, Marcella Sembrich, Rubin Goldmark, John Erskine and Walter Damrosch. Other 
Notables at the Table Are, Mrs. Aldrich, Bela Bartok, Mrs. Bodansky, Mrs. Edward Bok, Mrs. Damrosch, Olin Downes, Mrs. Erskine, Carl Flesch, Mrs. Flesch, 
Ignaz Friedman, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Mrs. Gabrilowitsch, Dusolina Giannini, Benaimino, Gigli, Mrs. Gigli, Maurice Halperson, Josef Hoffmann, Sidney Homer, 
Mrs. Hutcheson, Mrs. Franz Kneisel, Josef Lhevinne, Mrs. Lhevinne, Lea Luboschutz, Giovanni Martinelli, Mrs. Martinelli, Marguerite Matzenauer, Willem 
Mengelberg, Mrs. Mengelberg, Mrs. Noble, Adolph S. Ochs, Mrs. Ochs, Mrs. Rachmaninoff, Antonio Scotti, Olga Samaroff, Mrs. Stransky, Joseph Szigeti, Mrs. 


ORE than 700 representatives of musi- 
cal New York gathered at the Hotel 
Commodore Sunday evening, Dec. 18, to pay 
tribute to Mme. Marcella Sembrich, one of 
the world’s greatest divas, when “The 
Bohemians,” the New York Musicians’ Club 
entertained with a dinner in her honor. 
Celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Mme Sembrich’s debut on the operatic stage 
was the motivation of the occasion. Fifty 
vears ago, when the singer was 19 and had 
just completed her studies in Milan, she 
appeared as the leading soprano in “I Puri- 
tania” at Phaleron, the summer resort of 
Athens on the shore of the Aegean Sea, 
on June 3, 1877. Her triumphs increased 
until in 1909 she retired from the operatic 
stage, with each year behind her marking a 
milestone in her splendid career. 

Rubin Goldmark, president of the club, 
was toastmaster for the banquet, sitting at 
the left hand of the singer, while Otto H. 
Kahn, representing the Metropolitan Opera, 
where she sang from the year of its opening 
in 1883 until her retirement, sat at her right. 

Speakers for the occasion were Mr. Kahn, 
Mrs. Edward Bok, representing the Curtis 
Institute of Music; Professor John Erskine, 
representing the Juilliard School of Music; 
Ernest Hutcheson, representing the Bee- 
thoven Association; and William 7. Hender- 
son, New York music critic, speaking for the 
press. 

Two souvenirs were presented to the 
ruests: a program, on which was a musical 
history of the Polish prima donna, with pic- 
tures of her in.practically all of her operatic 
roles; and a menu card, on which the follow 
ing paragraph appeared, summarizing the 
ignificance of the celebration: 

“In her farewell speech from the stage 
f the Metropolitan Opera House, Marcella 
embrich said she hoped that in the future 
er listeners would always keep a place in 
heir hearts and their memories for her. The 
Sohemians tonight are giving testimony that 
uch a place has been kept.” 

The music of the evening was as much 

1 the nature of homage as were the 
neeches. Josef Lhevinne, pianist, plaved: 

nd three singers, Editha Fleischer, Max 
Rloch and George Meader. sane the terzet 


from Strauss’ operatta, “Die Fledermaus,” 


was the Metropolitan impresario. The trio 
of singers were all members of this opera 


in part: 
“There is something awesome in song at 


Ziegler, Alma Gluck Zimbalist. 


the soprano role of which Mme. Sembrich its best. Ordinary song we all can 
and then comes perfection. When we really 
listen to it we never are the same again. 


many times when Heinrich Conried 


formula has been found for artists. 


house. only thing we can do if once in our lives 
tremendous ovation greeted the first we meet the artist who has repeatedly woven 
mention of the singer’s name by Mr. Gold- the spell is to ask her to listen to 
mark, who told cf her history, after which words of thanks and profound appreciation.” 
Mr. Kahn paid her glowing tribute. He Mme. Sembrich was deeply touched 
was followed by John Erskine, who said, their tributes. Part of her speech was as 
follows: 


Red Letters on the New York 
Dramatic Calendar 


Coquette— Maxine Elliott’s—We still think this the best thing in town. 

Porgy—Republic—The American negro in Charleston. See this. 

The Irish Players—Gallo—We agree with George Jean Nathan—drop 
everything and see The Irish Players. 

Max Reinhardt’s Productions—Century—Decidedly worth while. 

Escape—Booth—Notwithstanding the changing scenes Leslie Howard 
keeps you going strong. 

Civic Repertory—The public should do their part—Eva Le Gallienne and 
her excellent company have done theirs. 

The Doctor’s Dilemma—Guild—The perennial Bernard Shaw. 

Trial of Mary Dugan—National—Don’t let anyone tell you about this 
Go to see it instead. 

The Racket—A mbassador—Chicago as Mayor Thompson says it isn’t. 

Nightstick—Selwyn—More cops and crooks. We're not neglecting the 
police department this winter. 

Command to Love—Longacre—Here’s an entertaining evening for you 
some time during the holidays. 

The 19th Hole—Cohan—Father will enjoy this. 


MORE OR LESS MUSICAI 


Golden Dawn—Hammersteins—Real musical drama in which the music 
is just as important as the drama 

Funny Face—Alvin—Remarkable dancing, Gershwi1 music and good 
comedy. 

Manhattan Mary-—Apollo—Fd Wynn forever 

The Merry Malones—Erlanger—We can't improve on what we said about 
George Cohan last week. 

The Mikado—Royale—Gilbert and Sullivan revival as only Winthrop 
Ames can do it. 

Rio Rita—Ziegfeld—This moves next week but don’t be alarmed—only 
down the road a little way. 


“My deaftst friends, you have given me 


praise more than I deserve. I do not know 
how to thank you enough. It so often hap- 
pens that I cannot find words to express 
what is in my heart, especially tonight when 
vou have been so kind. I can only say 
that during the years I sang I tried to give 
my best and it has been my most precious 
reward to have had your appreciation. 

“T have sincerely grasped the affection and 
sympathy around me, not only for the artist 
hut for the woman that I am. So, my dear 
friends, let me assure vou I cherish your so 
high regards and I wish to tender you my 
most gracious thanks.” 

The funds received from the dinner wer€ 
donated to the Musicians’ Foundation, Inc., 
an organization for aiding worthy and needy 
musicians. 

Sigmund Herzog, vice president of The 
Rohemians, was in charge of the dinner. 


“THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS” 


NLY the Irish Players could do it. 

By it we mean that incomprehensible 
something which is usually spoken of as the 
Irish temperament. When you see “The 
Plough and the Stars” you will realize per- 
haps, why it is England and Ireland have 
stood on opposite sides of a chasm and al- 
ternately hurled things back and forth at 
each other. 

We hope the rest of Sean O’Casey’s plays 
will be as enlightening and as filled with 
the delightful whimsy punctuated with shafts 
of irritation, which is after all, as much as 
an outsider can hope to understand of the 
Irish. Our feeling about the Irish Players 
is that they wish to give to the world, the 
good and the bad of the Irish, without ex- 
planation or apology, and they succeed in 
spite of the difficulties they encounter, es- 
pecially those difficulties with their own 
ruffled countrymen. 

Which reminds us of an old story. An 
Irishman was wounded at the siege of Ver- 
dun. When he came to he found himself in 
the base hospital with a horrible view of 
desolated country all about him. “Where 
am 1?” he asked. “You're back in Ireland,” 
said the nurse. He gave a contented sigh as 
he looked around. “Thank God,” he said, 
“Home Rule at last.” af 
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Minneapolis Has 
Notable Concerts 


Symphony Orchestra and College 
Musicians Furnish Lists of 
Merit 


Minneapouts, Dec. 21—The program for 
the sixth concert of the Friday night series 
by the Minneapolis Symphony given Dec. 9, 
under Henri Verbrugghen, contained “The 
Sirens” by Gliére, Schénberg’s “Verklarte 
Nacht,” arranged for string orchestra, “The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice’ by Dukas, and 
Lalo’s ’Cello Concerto with Maurice Mar- 
échal as soloist. The entire program was 
admirably played. 


Experiment Succeeds 


Friday, Dec. 2 ushered in an experiment 
so far as popular concerts of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony are concerned, when the 
first of such events was held on a day other 
than Sunday. A quarter past eight in the 
evening saw the house filled with enthu- 
siastic music lovers who listened appreci- 
atively to the following program, led by 
Mr. Verbrugghen: 

Overture “In Springtime,” 
theme and variations for oboe, 
bassoon and horn by Mozart; excerpts 
from “Carmen”; Sibelius’ “Finlandia”; 
Rondino by Beethoven; “Entrance of the 
Little Fauns” from “Cydalise and _ the 
Satyr,” Pierné; and Liszt’s “Les Preé- 
ludes. 

Solos in the quartet were beautifully 
played by Alexandre Duvoir, Georges 
Grisez, Henry Cunnington, and Richard 
Lindenhahn. To indicate the success of this 
concert, it may be said that there were three 
encores, one after the last number. 


Goldmark ; 
clarinet, 


University Program 


Whenever the University of Minnesota 
offers a recital by faculty members of its 
department of music, one is certain of a 
worthwhile event. 

On Dec. 5, Agnes Rast Snyder, contralto, 
and Yvonne Gautier, ’cellist, with William 
Lindsay and Clyde Stephens, pianists, pre- 
sented a beautiful program. Mrs. Snyder’s 
contributions consisted of songs by Falconi- 
eri, Peri, Legrenzi, Chabrier, Lalo, Pessard 
and Schubert. In addition, Mrs. Snyder 
sang three beautiful compositions, still in 
manuscript, by Mr. Lindsay. Mme. Gautier 
is a splendid musician, and produces a fine 
tone. Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Stephens pro- 
vided admirable accompaniments. 

H. K. ZupprNncer. 





Appoints School Committee for 
Iowa 
Cepar Fatits, Iowa, Dec. 21.—Agnes 


Samuelson, state superintendent of schools, 
has appointed a committee to investigate 
music in the schools and make a report to 
the state department of instruction before 
next fall. This is in line with her plans 
to perfect a new course of study for el- 
ementary schools. Following is the com- 
mittee on music: chairman, C. A. Fullerton, 
Cedar Falls, State Teachers’ College; Mrs. 
Cc. W. Hummel, Pella; Alice Inskeep, Cedar 
Rapids; Tolbert MacRae, lowa State Col- 
lege; Anna Pierce, University of Iowa. 


B. C. 








John Philip Sousa, 
Ryder, Instrumental Music Director 


Wendell M. 


at Central High School, Kansas 

City, Kan, and Little George 

Ryder, Mascot of the High School 

Band—During Sousa’s Recent Visit 
to the Kansas Cities. 


Pr nmin 
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Why I Am 


at the Metropolitan 
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By VERA ROSS 


Y friends are exceedingly nice. 
Most friends are. But some- 


times in trying to be nice, they flatter 
me and they quite mistake the situa- 
tion of a singer and my problems en- 
tirely. So often they say to me: “To 
bad, Vera, you know you really ought 
not to be wasting your time and your 
gifts this way. You ought to be in 
the Metropolitan.” 





Vera Ross, Leading Woman of Win- 


throp Ames’ Gilbert and Sullivan 
Opera Company. 


Now this is very agreeable in a way and 
very pleasant to hear, but they are not right. 
wasting my 
I lavishing “gifts” on any- 


In the first place, 1 am not 
time, nor am 
thing unworthy of what I may possess in 
the way of vocal equipment or acquired tech- 
nic. 
bit. 

| think my actual experience on the con 


As for the Metropolitan—well, wait a 


cert stage, in musical comedy, in vaudeville, 
in Chautauqua and now in Gilbert and Sul- 
livan répertoire has taught me some things 
that may be of service to young singers just 
beginning their careers, and apt to be mis- 
guided, ill-advised and spoiled by well-mean- 
ing friends and by perhaps not such well- 
meaning teachers. 

As a child 1 sang. Fortunately, | was not 
regarded as a prodigy and so I grew up with 
no over-appreciation of myself. My family 
thought my brother had more possibilities as 
a musician, and any claim I tried to make 
upon their sympathy or attention was looked 
upon as absurd. This may sound rather 
cruel, but their unintentional severity to- 
wards me was my salvation. It taught me 
to look at things squarely in the face and 
weigh the judgment of others. 

At all events, my brother was entered as 
a contestant in the annual singing fest in 
Ohio where I lived as a child. My ambition 
to compete was laughed upon, but compete | 
did. I was distressed when I saw that the 
judges made no notes when I sang as they 
had done when the other young people did, 
but nevertheless I won the prize and as a 
result was given a tour over the Chautauqua 
circuit. 


A Distinct Feather 


For a small-town girl that was distinctly 
a feather in my cap. The local attitude to 
wards my aspirations changed almost at once, 
but the bitter experience that had preceded 
the contest gave me a somewhat unusual 
(for a young girl) cynical attitude, and | 
think I can say that I acquired a fairly level 
head at that moment. If anyone asks me 
one of the best equipments a singer or any 


public performer can have, it is a head not 
easily swayed by flattery. 

My career has taken me through the vau- 
deville grind, over the small and large cir- 
cuits. The value of that training has been 
too amply shown in the career of Rosa Pon- 
selle for me to discuss it, but I know that 
what I learned from them has never deserted 
me. And it may be summed up in these 
words: Never try to fool your audience 
The best that is in you is never too good for 
the public, whether it is in Amarillo, Texas, 
in a third-rate vaudeville house, or on the 
Metropolitan opera stage in New York. 


Uses of Vaudeville 


For financial: reasons I had to accept the 
vaudeville engagements. I am glad now that 
necessity forced this upon me, if for no other 
reason than the best way to develop is to be 
heard by people who are not biased by per- 
sonal acquaintance. I think the other experi- 
ence that has done most for me from ‘this 
point of view was the work I had the privil- 
ege of doing during the war, when Win- 
throp Ames sent me to France with the 
American Over-There Theatre League. We 
got down to bed-rock when we sang for 
those boys, and we learned a great deal about 
the psychology of audiences. Most of all we 
discovered that sincerity is one of the most 
important fundamentals of art. 


In due course I gave my concert in Aeol- 
ian Hall in New York City. I still hvae 
the notices that my recital drew from the 
metropolitan press. Without undue immod- 
esty, I can say that there was sufficient in 
these reviews to make up a glittering circular 
to send out to managers and local music 
clubs who engage singers for their annual 
courses. With persistence and financal back- 
ing I might in time have secured engage- 
ments here and there and have become one 
of those admirable, reliable singers who are 
always talked about when some one starts 
propaganda for American singers and Ameri- 
can music. I think if I had let my pride 
stand in my way that would inevitably have 
béen my future. Fortunately, again, I had 
no money, so I could not afford to wait. I 
had to work. ’ 

I tried musical comedy and I sang in the 
“Passing Show” in the Winter Garden. Then 
Winthrop Ames offered me these roles in 
his Gilbert and Sullivan opera company. I 
did not hesitate. My friends, always hoping 
to win me back to the concert stage or per- 
haps eventually to grand opera, tried to dis- 
suade me. 


The Turning Point 


Now there are thousands of young singers 
standing at the turning point which faced me 
at that moment. Anything less than the con- 
cert or grand opera stage seems undignilied 
and unworthy of their genius. They are 
wrong. If they are of true concert or oper- 
atic calibre they will eventually achieve their 
ambitions. If they are not—and how many 
are, how small the percentage is that can 
rise above mediocrity—how very much bet- 
ter for them and everyone else, including 
their kind friends, if they do any worthy 
work well. Furthermore, to be successful in 
light opera is not the simplest thing in the 
world and requires qualities of a somewhat 
high order. ; 


Gilbert and Sullivan, of course, are the 
peak of this particular form of musical en- 
tertainment. To sing Sullivan’s music will 
call into play on the part of the singer as 
much equipment as many of the so-called 
serious compositions. In fact, that word 
serious troubles me. Sullivan’s scores are 
serious in the best sense of the word in that 
they are perfect in their genre. Certainly 
no singer, whoever she may be, need feel 
she lowers herself interpreting his music. 

Now what about all this talk that so often 
destroys a singer’s peace of mind? Don't 
think for a moment that I have been invited 
by Mr. Kahn or Mr. Gatti-Cazazza to tread 
the Metropolitan boards; also please accept 
my word that this is not a question of sour 
grapes. I am human. To be asked to sing 
in that famous opera house would give me 
all the thrills and excitement and gratifica- 
tions that any woman would feel. I do not 
underrate the importance of such an oppor- 
tunity, but I think I may be permitted to 


Louisville Given 
Attractive Lists 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Marmeins and 
Local Chorus Appear in 
Programs 


LovuisviLLE, Ky., Dec. 21—Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch gave a piano recital under the di- 
rection of the Louisville Collegiate School 
on Dec. 9, playing three Impromptus by 
Schubert; Brahms’ Rhapsody, Op. 119, No. 
4; Schumann’s Sonata in G Minor, Op. 22, 
and three numbers by Chopin, among them 
the Valse in A Flat, Op. 42. A large audi- 
ence attended this concert, the second in a 
series of four for the season. 

The Marmein Dancers, Miriam, Irene 
and Phylliss, appeared under the direction 
of the Woman's Club of Louisville in its 
clubhouse on Dec. 12 when a large audience 
fully enjoyed the drama dances presented. 
The dancers gave “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” with music by Mendelssohn; an 
Egyptian number ; “Chinese Porcelains” ; 
‘The Ship”; “The .Seventh Queue,” and 
several dances after Watteau with music by 
Mozart. The best liked numbers were “Ma- 
chinery,” with music by Holst, and “The 
First Kill,” danced to music by MacDowell. 

The Louisville Male Chorus sang for 
the first time this year in the Columbia 
Auditorium on Dec. 8. Music by Osgood, 
Gaul’s “Sonnet from the Portuguese,” and 
“The Lost Chord” by Sullivan were much 
applauded. The chorus, under the direction 
of Carl Shackleton, gave of its best in a 
group of Scotch songs. Mr. Almstedt and J. 
Eisenbeis were soloists, and Louise Bave 
appeared as guest. She sang several delight- 
ful numbers, among them the Bell Song 
from “Lakmé.” 

James G. THOMPSON. 
look the matter in the face without being 
asked to do so. . 
_ What, exactly, has the young American 
singer benefited by singing in the Metropoli- 
tan? It is true she can put on her press cir- 
culars that she is a member of that insitu- 
tion, but what of the actual work is she 
given in that theatre? There was that very 
able artist, Rita Fornia, who after quite a 
substantial success with the Savage English 
Opera company, with which she sang first 
roles, went to the Metropolitan. For some- 
thing like fifteen years she sang such roles 
as Maddalena in “Rigoletto,” Susuki in 
“Madame Butterfly,” /nez in “Il Trovatore” 
and the like. Occasionally, perhaps, in a 
Saturday night popular performance she 
might be permitted a Delilah or an Asucena 
or an Ortrud. 

Now as long as America does not possess 
sufficient opera houses to make it possible 
to give all the American singers real oppor- 
tunities to sing important rdles, is it not 
much better to interpret such good (music- 
ally) roles as the Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
offer? Is there not more actual artistic sat- 
isfaction in Katisha in “The Mikado” or the 
Fairy Queen in “Iolanthe” than in all the 
second contralto parts in the operatic réper- 
toire? And is the singer of these not doing 
more for the cause of good music than she 
would be in the other case? What I say in 
regard to contraltos is equally true of singer, 
whatever the voice. 

Maggie Teyte, that admirable English so- 
prano whose experience and whose success 
in grand opera brought honor to her own 
country and to music world in general, once 
said to me that there are many grand opera 
singers who would not be able to give a good 
account of themselves in a Gilbert and Sul- 
livan role, though they are applauded in the 
most famous of so-called serious operatic 
characters. She added that she would at any 
time rather sing Mimi in “La Bohéme,” 
which has made the reputation of more than 
one soprano, than undertake some of the 
parts in the Savoy operettas. 

To young singers I would say: “Don't 
despise doing whatever comes your way as 
long as it has intrinsic merit. You can exer- 
cise your gifts as well outside the sacrosanct 
walls of the Metropolitan Opera House or 
Carnegie Hall as you can in them. It is far 
better to do what lies within your power and 
do it well, than to be a hanger-on or an also- 
ran in the charmed circle, even though you 
are equipped for first class rdles in opera 
or first-rate work in lieder singing. And, 
above all, don’t be a snob in art and don’t 
let your friends deceive you by their natur- 
ally biased opinion, however well meaning 
they are. It is your career and your life, 
and you will suffer or rise by your own 
wise judgment and sensibility. 
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MUSIC COTES “Ff ROM ‘UIENNA 


Vsolinist Ls 
orngold’s NE ew Opera Proves 


2A; merican 


By ALDEN BYERS 


IENNA, Nov. 23.—Freda Slauter, a 

young American violinist from Jack- 
sonville, Fla., achieved an ovation last night 
on the occasion of her Vienna début in smal] 
room of the Muskverein, although handi- 
capped by an alarming accompaniment. Miss 
Slauter’s program, which was given under 
the direction of Hugo Knepler, included a 
group of four new numbers, played last 
night for the first time. These were “Les 
Larmes” by Leclair-Bondi, a Giga by Vival- 
di Bondi, Gavotte by Richard Flury, and 
Serenade by S. Bondi. 





Crowds for Centennial 


More than 300,000 of the best singers of 
Central Europe are expected to invade 
Vienna in March, 1928, on the occasion of 
the great Schubert centenary, it was esti- 
mated here today. Supplementing an esti- 
mated 70,000 singers already in Vienna, 
this staggering number of choir-members 
and choral voices will present three nights 
of open air festival music exclusively of 
Schubert origin and dedication. 

The magnificent spectacle is expected to 
draw singers and musicians from Europe 
in such numbers that Viennese hotels and 
lodging houses will be unable to accommo- 
date them. In an effort to cope with the 
coming problem, the Schubert Committee of 
Vienna has already issued requests to the 
city’s dwellers td make every effort possible 
to provide emergency quarters in garrets, 


open courts and private rooms. Indications 
are that it will be necessary to build sev- 
eral huge barracks to care for the probable 
thousands left shelterless. 

As Schubert was perhaps the most typic- 
ally Viennese of all the European com- 
posers, the centennial of his death has a 
particularly intense interest here. Virtually, 
if not all, of his works will be played and 
sung in open air concerts centered around 
the Freiheits Platz, the Burg Palace and 
the many small squares scattered about the 
center of the city. 


Doubles Up Course 


Said to be the first American to be grad 
uated with a full certificate from the Vienna 
Conservatory, Karl Tucker of New York 
City is expected to finish a ten-year course 
in slightly less than four years after having 
begun the study of piano and orchestral 
direction at the tail end of an Italian 
university course in medicine. Young 
Tucker, exceedingly short and dynamic, 
only twenty-four years old, and prior to his 
first lessons two and a half years ago, knew 
little about music. 

To complete the course as it is being 
covered by Tucker ordinarily requires from 
nine to ten years, and there is no record 
of an American ever having attempted it. 
In late years entrance requirements and fees 
have been so stiff that many Americans 
coming here to study have been turned away 
or forced to withdraw and corttinue their 
studies privately 


Jan KigpuraA’s CoNCERT 


By ALDEN BYERS 


IENNA, Dec. 4.—Jan Kiepura’s tenor 

concert last night, given under the di- 
rection of Hugo Knepler in the Vienna Con- 
cert House, was a sell-out and musically 
proved one of the events of the present sea 
son. The night before, Kiepura had, as 
usual, sung the lead in the difficult new 
modern opera “Das Wunder der Heliane,” 
but his voice showed no signs of needing rest 
and carried through a long program and 
several encores with thrilling strength and 
enthusiasm. 

Kiepura, in his early twenties, has for 
three years proved an increasingly impor- 
tant figure in European concert life. His 
voice is vital, powerful, of Italian timbre. 
Since his début in Poland a very short 
time ago he has toured in England, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy and throughout Cen- 
tral Europe, gathering an array of press 
notices formidable in scope and favor. Be- 
ing exceedingly good-looking, it is said he 
has also accumulated signatures of a heroic 
number of admirers, who have especially 
marked his ease of deportment and attrac- 
tiveness on the operatic stage. 


American Tour Mooted 


It may be said of Kiepura that he needs 
ss than any concert tenor in Europe to 
tudy. He has good rhythm, a fine ear and 
glorious voice—with another year of work 
ehind him I believe he can again talk with 
representatives of the Metropolitan, the 
Chicago and Buenos Aires operas and win 
1 even more respected recognition. It is 
S announced intention to remain another 
ar in Europe before visiting America. 
Strangely enough, for a Pole, he seemed 
st night to sing his Italian numbers best. 
is breath control was marvelous, increas- 
g easily from a sweet, flute-like pianis- 
mo to a fortissimo that I have heard ob- 
ined before only by Caruso. Of his pro- 
ram I found only complaint: he used a 
ano that unless I am mistaken was pitched 
half tone low. The point in this is im- 
ediately apparent if it is assumed that he 
racticed with a properly pitched instru- 
ent. 





Jan Kiepura 


Erick Wolfgang Korngold, composer of 
“Das Wunder der Heliane,” the new mod- 
ern opera which has had such a cordial 
reception in Germany and Vienna, accom- 
panied Kiepura for two of the tenor’s arias 
from the opera. The numbers were shrewd 
tests of ear, with progressions well cal- 
culated to upset a less talented singer. 

Kiepura has made no American records, 
as I understand it. The “Odeon” catalog 
lists two numbers from “Tosca” and two 
from “Rigoletto” only. 


emma nuit ” 


So popular were the first two concerts 
given here by Fritz Kreisler that it has 
been announced he will play again on Dec. 
10. His first concert, given as the first 
opera matinée of the season under the direc- 
tion of Franz Schalk Nov. 27, achieved the 
rare success of a completely sold out house. 
Not even standing room could be obtained. 


ordially 


ecelved 


What makes Tuck- 
er’s achievement the 
more remarkable is 
that he is at present 
engaged in translating 
into English Dr. Rich- 
ard Stodhr’s “Formen- 
lehre,” a 230 page 
study of music forms 
from earliest times, 
which as one of the 
very few such treatises 
extant will be used by 
Dr. St6hr in a lecture 
tour of the United 
States next September. 
Dr. StOhr, considered 
one of the leading 
pedagogues of Eu 
rope, is prominent in 
the teaching of har 
mony and counterpoint. 
He is the head of the 
chamber music depart 
ment of the university 


Premiére 
Pending 


‘Johnny Spie!lt Auf 
(Johnny’s Playing) a 
new jazz opera by 
Kranek, .son-in-law of 
Gustav Matlhiler, is to 
have its premiére this 
month at the Staat 
soper. There will also 
be important premieres 
of “Madonna Im 
peria,” by Alfano, 
“Oedepus Rex,” and 
Meyerbeer and “The 
Daughter of the Regi 
ment,” all of which 
are to come Jater this 
season. 

“Pan Twardowski,* 
a new ballet panto 
mine by the Polish 
compeser Ludomit 
Rozycki, is to be presented for the first 
time in Vienna sometime in February. “Ph 
ballet, which is in eight scenes, has had a 
highly successful reception elsewhere on the 
Continent, having played 200 times in War- 
saw and met with notable appreciation in 
Kopenhagen and Prague. It is based on a 
Polish legend from the sixteenth century. 

“Das Wunder der Heliane,” the new mys 
tical opera by Erik Wolfgang Korngold 
which had its Vienna premiére in the latter 
part of October, has proved so popular that 
it has usurped the places of the older 
répertoire numbers of the Staatsoper and 
is playing two and three nights a week to 
capacity audiences. 

The arrival in Vienna yesterday of the 
‘“Serman Imperial Chancellor Dr. Marx and 
his Foreign Dr. Stresemann, was the oc 
casion of a special festival performance in 
the Staatsoper of Puccini’s “Gianni Schicchi” 
and the ballets “G’schichten aus dem Wiener- 
wald” by Johann Strauss and “Die Jahres 
zeiten der Liebe.” 

Other important events of the week in- 
cluded a second concert by Bronislaw Hu 
bermann, Austria’s greatest violinist, and a 
revival of “Romeo and Juliet.” 


New Directors Come 


There are fewer concerts this year and 
‘many of them are not interesting. New di- 
rectors have come and Reichwein has con 
ducted Reger’s works in the Konzertvereins 
concerts; Robert Heger, for the Society 
of the Friends of Music, has presented the 
works of Pfitzner and Beethoven; Nilius 
«directed the Mahler Second Symphony and 
the “Lied von der Erde,” also a “Sym 
phonic Prologue” for the opera “Cassandra” 
by Gnecchi, in the presence of the com 
poser. This is the work from which the 
Italian critic said that Richard Strauss had 
plagiarized his “Electra,” preventing it from 
being given. Nilius also conducted Res 
pighi’s “Pini di Roma.” 

Among the soloists was the appearance ot 


Battistini; and a concert by Chaliapine made 


opu lar Siacodts 





(Lotta Lehmann, 


Ln Debut - 


Playing Leading Role in Korngold’s 
New Opera 


one wish to hear him in opera. The great 
violinists will visit us: Huberman, Elman. 
Manén, Marteau. Among the new artists 
is the American contralto, Frieda Klink. 
who has a beautiful voice and a fine stage 
presence, ‘The pianist Wolfgang Rosé, a 
nephew of Arnold Rosé and pupil of 
Schnabel, gave a concert, as also did Martha 
Wiesenthal, the dancer. 

The Stuttgarter Wendling Quartet, which 
gave a Reger program, was welcomed re- 
cently, also the Nielsen String Quartet from 
Denmark. 


Goldmark Writes Comedy 


Paul Goldmark, Berlin correspondent of 
the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, has written 
a one-act play, “It is my will,” which will 
be used as a curtain raiser for an early 
production of Moliére’s “Amphitrion” jn 
the Burgtheater. Carl Zeska, one of Aus 
tria’s foremost actors, will play the rdéle of 
Mercur in “Amphitrion,” which he will also 
direct. It will be the first time this play 
has been given in Vienna for twenty years. 

Goldmark’s comedy is lively action packed 
into a short script. The theme is of a 
European archduke who wants a grandson. 
His son deserts his princess-wife for Paris; 
and the duke suggests a substitute husband. 
The substitute in turn suggests the duke. 
but the timely arrival home of the husband 
forestalls further complications 


Flushing Society Sings “Messiah” 








FLusHING, N. Y., Dec. 21.—The Oratorio 
Society will present “Messiah” under the 
direction of Clarence Dickinson, conductor, 
on Dec. 30 in the High School Auditorium 
Soloists include Ruth Shaffner, soprano; 
Amy Ellerman, contralto; Judson House, 
tenor; and Alexander Kisselburg, baritone 
The chorus will number 100. Myra 
Nicholas will be at the piano, and Ralph 
T. Harris, at the organ 
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Dear Musical America: 

T was a disillusioned Calvé who left our 
| shores the other day aboard the steam- 
bound for her native France. 
The same “magnetic 
Calvé” as Jim Huneker 
referred to her, who 
twenty years ago reigned 
like a queen over the 
The source of her bit- 
terness was this: She had arranged to tour 
the Keith vaudeville circuit, as she had 
done with considerable success several years 
ago. Even on that occasion, commentators 
had referred to the “holes” in her voice, 
while praising her irresistible personality. 

Calvé’s reception at her first appearance 
at the Palace in New York was altogether 
respectful and pleasant. But the follow- 
ing week she met an audience at the River- 
side far from indulgent and not a little 
hostile. In fact before her act was over 
they had registered their disapproval vocally. 

She forthwith cancelled her future en- 
gagements and decided to leave the country 
of her former triumphs, heaping invectives 
at the wretched manners of the modern 
American audience and its taste. 

It is indeed unfortunate that an artist of 
Calvé’s pre-eminence should be exposed to 
such treatment, but I wonder at the same 
time if the audience was altogether to blame. 
It came to hear and remained unconvinced. 


Perhaps if Calvé had chosen her pro- 
gram with an eye to the requirements of 
her audience, she might have fared better. 
This episode is not without its measure of 
pathos, but it reveals the wisdom of know- 
ing what one’s limitations are. 


ship Paris, 


What Could Not 
Have Happened 
Long, Long, Ago 


domain of opera. 


* * * 


NENE TUNNEY’S culture is not limited 
to books. The other night he was dis- 
covered as a spectator at the Metropolitan 
Opera’s performance of 
“Pagliacci” and “Caval- 
leria.” After the per- 
formance he was escort- 
ed backstage by Mar- 
tinelli’s personal manager, Ernest Henkel, 
to meet the tenor and the rest of the com- 
pany. It’s a far cry from the early cham- 
pions who spent their spare time in pubs, 
and the present incumbent. 

Incidentally it occurs to me that the Met- 
ropolitan might engage Mr. Tunney to stage 
some of the fights which are an integral 
part of so many operas and which do not 
really result in anyone being Kayoed. 
Gene’s comments on operatic bouts “as are” 
ought to make good hearing, even though 
the Champeen is known to be remarkably 
circumspect in his choice of words. 


How the Opera 
Might Make Use 
of Tunney’s Art 


>. ee 


CALL the attention of numerous musi- 
cians now chafing under the congested 
condition of the musical world, and who 
are longing for the great 


Go Ozarks, outdoors and the wide 
Young Man: open spaces, (where 
Go Ozarks! they can raise their 


voices early in the morn- 

ing without fear of interruption by their 
next door neighbor) to the following ad- 
vertisement which appeared recently in 
Musical Enterprise. 

WANTED—MUSICIANS. The Ozarks of a 
million smiles invites you, easy money made 
on small tracts of land in grapes, strawber- 
ries, small fruit, chickens, a few cows; girls 
always wanted at our shirt and overall fac 
tories. Address, Frank Bennett, Carthage, Mo. 
Think of it. To rise in the morning 
among a million smiles, the cows and the 
chickens, to say nothing of the girls and 
the overalls. I am afraid however that Mr. 
Bennett has omitted one very important 
item. I am sure that the primary thing that 
musicians want to know is whether there 
are any music critics on the premises. 


*> * *® 


IGHT after night habitués of the Metro- 
politan Opera cull from programs the 
information that the conductor is Mr. 
Serafin, Mr. Bodanzky, 
Operatic Stabs or Mr. Bellezza, that the 
and Why Their scenery has been designed 
Author Is “Incog” by Mr. Urban, that the 
chorus master is Mr. 
Setti and that Mr. Agnini is stage man- 
ager. Yet never are they told who is re- 
sponsible for the dagger that plays so im- 
portant a part in dramatic action. 
Which hardly seems fair. 


We can imagine the orchestra might con- 
tinue to play (though less brilliantly) with- 
out a leader, and it is conceivable an opera 
could be given, 4 la Ben Greet, without 
realistic settings. But few operas are capa- 
ble of being carried to a successful conclu- 
sion without a little pointed instrument in 
the hands of prima donna or primo tenore. 
The theme may be varied, as with Tosca’s 
bread knife or Sparafucile’s sword, but the 
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tune is the same tune, whether borrowed by 
Puccini or expanded by Donizetti into stick- 
ers for both hero and heroine. 

How aricient is the device we have learned 
from Mr. Gatti’s revival of “Norma.” Ori- 
ginal as Wagner unquestionably was in some 
directions, he yet permitted Siegfried the 
same stabbing thoughts that rent Norma’s 
tempestuous nature. Wagner, it is true, 
gave his protége greater decision than Nor- 
ma succeeds in accomplishing, but, remem- 
bering the time-worn tradition of stronger 
and weaker vessels, this is just as it should 
be. 

The only explanation of the existing slight 
regularly imposed on the dagger maker is 
that, so far as an audience can tell, his 
weapons never actually register. 
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S. HIRSHFIELD is head 


R. ALEX. hea 
alienist of the great state of Illinois. 
An alienist is a man who knows why we are 


crazy; and if not, why 
Alienist Tells not. Listen to his blast 
What Isn’t and = on the morality of grand 
What Is Moral opera: “Some of the 

stories, lines and music 
of the so- -called standard operas,” ‘says the 
good doctor, “are more immoral, if you 
please, than most of the popular songs of 


the day.” He goes on to make the point 
that the words that Tristan breathes to 
Isolde are far, far “hotter” than “Red Hot 


Mamma”; that the music of Wagner burns 
more suggestively than the sweet sounds of 
any saxophone. 


The point is poorly taken, I think. Com- 
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Once a Wunderkind; Still a Wonder 


Cover of Program Given by Josef Hofmann in New York Forty Years 
Ago This Month. 


If Homer may nod, may not a prodigious memorizer forget? 
or may not, Josef Hofmann did it, and in this wise: 


Whether he 


Having arranged three 


may, 
programs 


for a tour, he arrived in one city without troubling himself to ask which list had been 
scheduled. It occurred to him ufter he had seated himself at the piano that he did not 


know what to play. 


if he might see her program. This done, 


Leaning over the platform, he asked a young lady in the front row 
he scanned the sheet, 
and played for about two hours without forgetting a single sharp or flat. 


returned it gratefully, 


paring the best of the art of opera with the 
worst of the anti-art of jazz, is like trying 
to find the common denominator between a 
porterhouse steak and a pint of glue. The 
two simply do not mix. 

Jazz is not so bad, Dr. Hirshfield says in 
effect, because opera is worse. In other 
words, one murder is not so bad, because 
two murders are worse. But is opera really 
a more immoral institution than jazz, or is 
it immoral at all? Opera, regardless of the 
code, is (or should be) an epitome of human 
struggle; a combat with forces, personal or 
extraneous, with which we all have to con- 
tend. Its tragedy is usually the tragedy of 
life itself. Its benefits to human beings, if 
any, are all on the side of a deeper com- 
prehension of the scene around us; a fuller 
realization of existence. As such its aesthet- 
ic value is beyond question and the morality 
or immorality of the particular tale has noth- 
ing to do with it. 


Jazz, on the other hand, is an abandon- 
ment to the sans géne spirit. It is harmless 
in small doses but fatal to spiritual things 
when drunk by the gallon instead of by the 
sip. 

Jazz is—but why try to compare mountain 
and the mole-hill any further? 

The doctor is trying to make faces at one 
kind of music, in order to defend another 
kind. He falls into the same error that his 
own patients at the state asylum surely 
make when they put a hat on side-ways, pull 
down a fore-lock and proclaim themselves 
Napoleon. 


* * * 


NOTHER reformer has put her 
shoulder to the wheel in the attempt 

to save the youth of the nation from crime 
and vice. Like Aimee 

Saving Our Youth —— McPherson, she 


From Wild Word hails fromthe West 
_ Coast, and also like that 


ardent personage, her ef- 
torts are directed towards this vicious 
metropolis. She is Mrs. Stella Dennis Tay- 
lor, Los Angeles musician, and her crusade 
will be concentrated on that hotbed of flam- 
ing lyrics, Tin Pan Alley. She doesn’t 
object to jazz, per se, but it is the wild 
words which are sung to jazzy tunes that 
she means to do away with. 


“Evil songs about ‘red-hot mamas’ and 
casual ‘necking parties’ are undermining the 
morals of America’s youth,” she declares. 

Whether she means to accomplish her pur- 
pose by legislation, campaign or influence, 
she does not state; but the results of her 
onslaught on salaciousness set to music will 
he eagerly awaited. 

The efforts of the reformers from the 
time of Anthony Comstock and Company, 
to the present day have added immeasurably 
to the interest and humor of the American 
secne, and have furnished caricaturists with 
abundant m — for pictorial wisecracks 
| wish Mrs. Taylor the best of luck in her 
crusade. 


LMOST any kind of a mistake can be 

made in guessing who’s who at a bal 
masqué or costume party. I went to a book 
party once (one of those 
social evenings at which 
everyone is supposed to 
suggest a popular novel) 
and found one of the 
guests blandly wearing nothing more dis- 
tinctive than ordinary evening dress. No 
one could surmise what he was up to, though 
he solemnly assured the assembly that he 
really was a book for the time being; and 
he finally was forced to divulge that he 
represented “The Lunatic at Large.” 


Who’s Who When 
Artists Frolic 


What made me think of this was your 
full page of pictures showing distinguished 
musicians who gathered under Mme. Cobina 
Wright’s roof for her “Circus Party.” Not, 
I hasten to add, that there is any connection 
between these celebrities and the book party 
I attended, but only that one party always 
makes me think of another. It was not, 
as you stated, Efrem Zimbalist who con- 
tributed to the gaiety of the party, (my 
old friend Efrem being far, far away on a 
concert tour) but Mrs. Zimbalist, who, as 
presumably you know, is Alma Gluck, and 
the costume she wore was that of a Ritz- 
Carlton bell-hop. If more bell-hops were 
equally winning, I know of someone who 
would promptly forsake his present “dig- 
gings” for a hotel, and that is 


Your 
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P ARIS ( AUGHS J HROUGH ‘FOUR . 4 CTS 


Gallery and ((ritic Unite to Laud 
‘Te Bon Rot Dagobert”’ 


By JAMES WHITTAKER 


ARIS, Dec. 14.—The  gallery’s 
P opinion of “Le Bon Roi Dago- 
bert,” musical comedy in four acts, 
poem by André Rivoire, score by Mar- 
cel Samuel-Rousseau, presented for 
the first time Dec. 5 in the Opéra- 
Comique, is mine. 

Its music, without so much as the con- 
ventional overture of warning, challenges 
all listeners to deny the composer a place 
among the masters: its libretto (the laure- 
ated name of Rivoire was fair warning 
there!) meets Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
**The King’s Henchman” on the fresh field 
where a late industry of base hacks was 
victoriously transformed into a fine art, and 
the whole is an authentic masterpiece. 

The gallery at the first performance of 
this hilarious revival of an old form (from 
which the hall in which it was heard has 
its name—the Comic Opera) spontaneously 
echoed the authors’ superb enthusiam. Of 
the lower floor, the gentry, there is a differ- 
ent report. A self-conscious unit, halted by 
deadly fear of premature enthusiam, it 
temporized with the urgent moment of the 
last curtain and the triumph of Mm. Riv- 
oire and Samuel-Rousseau winged over its 
heads. 

Tricky Conservatism 


The emotions in the Opéra-Comique— 
craven in the parterre to joyous in the roof 

engendered a nicely illustrative scene. As 
the glad ovation swelled overhead, the audi- 
ence on the floor turned its back to the stage 
and its face to the gallery, and on the face 
was written the dawning suspicion that con- 
servatism, dash it all! had tricked the faith- 
ful once again. 

In praise of the prompt discernment of 
this astonishing gallery and in palliation of 
the density of the luckless parterre, it must 
be said that a sharp effort of the critical 
faculties was demanded by the new work. 
The golden laughter scattered through the 
pages of “Le Bon Roi Dagobert” has been 
out of currency so long that certain timidi- 
ties in its first appraisal are not surprising. 
Be lenient then and say that the gallery was 
keener than the parterre was dull. 

It being axiomatic that a masterpiece has 
a phoenix-like origin—in the ashes of dead 
art—it is illuminative to trace “Dagobert” 
back through Boieldieu and Auber to those 
works of quasi-anonymous writers who en- 
couraged the first manifestations of the 


Main 


ARIS, Dec. 14.—First in a long list of 

revivals scheduled for the season at the 
Opera-Comique comes “Beatrice,” “lyrical 
legend in four acts” by André Messager, the 
book by Robert de Flers and the late Ar- 
mand de Caillavet, after the tale by Charles 
Nodier. 

A tale belongs in the end to the man who 
writes it best. Plagiarism judgments should 
take account of this obvious fact. “Béa- 
trice,” then, belongs to Max Reinhardt, who 
wrote it in gestures and calcium light, and 
brought it to America as a musical pan- 
tomime with the title, “The Miracle.” It 
will be remembered that Reinhardt’s huge 
production had an incomplete score by Hum- 
perdinck, which the composer of “Hansel 
ind Gretel” and “The Goose Girl” left un- 
inished at his death. 

There is this obvious and convenient way 
f reporting “Béatrice” to American read- 
rs; comparison with “The Miracle.” This 
an be done without any impolite polemics, 
vecause the writer does not know which 
omposer and authors—the German or the 
*rench—took up the tale first from the Itali- 
n folk-sources in which it doubtless origin 
ites. Anyway there should be no dispute of 
he right to make rival musical treatments 
f a same subject. Plagiarism is the ink 
n which all musicians dip. 


A Perfect Parable 
To refresh memories—the plot of “Béa- 


rice—The Miracle” is this: a beautiful nun 
f the convent of St. Mary elopes into the 


French comic opera style. Monsigny and 
Grétry are thus of M. Samuel-Rousseau’s 
ascendancy. Here, in this genealogical re- 
search, is where the living composer's tour 
de force is dramatized. He did not con- 
veniently find his precedents in the gene- 
ration just behind him. There is an acro- 
batic jump of a century between the last 
pure musical fun and this laughing 
in which Samuel-Rousseau relights the dead 
torch of Boieldieu. 

Parenthetically let it be said that there ts 
no tie attaching “Dagobert” to such polite 
amusettes as “La Basoche” and “Marouf.” 
Messager could smile. Samuel- Rousseau 
laughs. 

He laughs at times in the voice of the 
Astrologer of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Le Cog 
d’Or” and once or twice his snicker is a 
lighter echo of the good old pantaloonic 
mirth of the Beckmesser music in “Die 
Meistersinger.” But I 


soore 


where he borrows he 
improves. And, for purposes of pure merri- 
ment, I prefer to the Wagnerian cackle with 
its alloy of irony and the Russian chuckle 
with its alloy of whimsy, the unalloyed 
sunny laughter with which M. Samuel- 
Rousseau’s skipping strings and pirouetting 
flutes discover that the good Kimg Dago- 
bert is up there on the stage with his pant 
on back to front. 


A Historical Prank 


You did not know the historic fact that 
Dagobert of the Franks, fun-loving mon- 
arch of the middle-ages, turned up at his 
wedding with his breeches in reverse? From 
sO inconsequential and so deliciously un- 
operatic an incident does the book of André 
Rivoire take its airy spring. The King js 
to wed Queen Hidelswinthe of the Goths 
and presently to discover that he is victi 











of a nuptial joke by which his prettiest 
slave has been substituted for the royal 
pride. Between the two amorous ladies his 
heart will waver until the end. And be- 


cause no pertinent end to such nonsense can 
suggest itself to an honest poet, the whole 
matter will blow up at last curtain in a 
childish outburst of laughter. It is un- 
pardonable but corivenient to write at the 
end of so bald a condensation of this story 
that its nonsense is the insinuating plea for 
attention to an excellent satire: don’t try 
to be importat in this world, writes the poet 





for the banana peel of circumstance is 
under your heel—a King’s biography for 
proof. 
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wicked world with her handsome cousin; 
while she harvests outside the convent walls 
her store of human emotion and sin, the 
spirit of the Mother of God will come down 
to animate an altar effigy inside the con- 
vent and will replace the errant nun in the 
ranks of the virgin sisterhood: in the end 
the stray will return to the convent and re- 
ceive back her mantle from the holy visitor, 
learning that in the Christian order of 
things there is no punishment of sin. 

It is a perfect parable. Humperdinck and 
Messager, and Reinhardt and Nodier will 
not be the last to write it. It is bound to 
take its place beside the elder scriptural 
parables as a subject for a hundred differ- 
ent settings. It will be painted, sung, or- 
chestrated, prosed, rhymed again and again, 
and it can be said now that neither Rein- 
hardt nor Messager has formed it into the 
masterpiece that it must one day inspire 


Reinhardt’s Is Best 


So far, Reinhardt has done it best. He 
well understood that so naive a legend could 
not be told in late nineteenth century 
He discarded our modern stage and revived 
that of the thirteenth century, with its iz 
definite separation of audience and actor 

As for “Béatrice,” its composer remains 
in the nineteenth century, older than many 
behind it. It is the wordly, amiable writer 
of the scores of “La Basoche” and “Ver- 
oniaque” who here unwisely underwrites a 
subject that his chipper little Parisian heart 
cannot feel. 


1 iTrmms 





“Béatrice” is tenderly regret- 
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(Photograph by Henri Manuel, Paris) 


Setting for the First Act of the Musical Comedy in Four Acts, “Le Bon Roi 
Dagobert” by M. Andre Rivoire and Marcel, Samuel-Rousseau, Which Was 
Produced Recently at the Opera Comique, Paris. 


The poem is a quarter of a century old 
and, for twenty years, as a comedy in verse, 
has been staple in the répertoire of the 


These are facts that 
opinion, ventured above, 
hat the author had created a libretto that 
appreciated in the same breath of 


Comeédie Francatse 


not bolster the 





ion that blows to the score. How 
ev ey are tt all the facts. 
Intimates, animated with the same capacti- 


ties for relishing a sister art, the author and 
n m certain theories of the 
operatic libretto which this of “Dagobert” 
Samuel-Rousseau has 





idea : 
tre withdrew his own music from 
s - cme fo ert the wie Ff prt f rr mine.” 
reduces the matter to a 


se, and tells less than the 


hich is that the libretto is a 





PI not of its music, but of its 
foritur Let one example of this process 
suffice: a love scene in the theatre, such as 
this work produces more than once, pro- 
gresses to its point of greatest intensity on 

1 avenue of many words, more or less 
poignant 1 evocative of the amorous cres 


according to the dexterity and vo- 
f the writer— whereas no com- 
more than the cue, “I love you,” 
h a crescendo of melo 


suc! 








Le, 


ful of that epoch, just a little while back, 
when men could live a whole life and be 
shaken by a major trouble never once. 

The score has several melodies—a gypsy 
song, a love duet, an ode to Venus and a 
serenade—that might be nicely knifed out 
»f the still-t to live for a while in 
concert répertoire 


orn opus 


Vallin’s Popularity 


During the week. Ninon Vallin gave her 
tital in the Salle Pleyel. Mme. 
so to speak, the Geraldine Far- 
Paris. She draws perhaps the only 
audience that is left in Paris. 
stage when she 





rar of 
adulatory 
Chairs are placed on the 
sings. Appreciation of her talent takes the 


form of a riot near the end of the evening 

and platoons of chic young women become 

prettily hysterical with enthusiasm. 
Mme. Vallin is also the protagonist of 


the school of Spanish composers, self ex- 
iled, who have sought success and publica- 
ion in Paris She sings with one of those 


passionately intellectual and not altogether 
agreeable voices which you find in all the 
best interpreters of modern French music 
On the Vallin program were five songs on 
poems by Tristan Klingsor, by Sylvio Laz- 
rari and four exceedingly racial melodies 
from popular Spanish sources by Raoul 
Laparra. All nine of the compositions were 
prohably written for Vallin’s voice and 
talents which are so special as probably to 
make them al! her exclusive property. 
James WHITAKER 


dies as, talents equal, must leave the writer’s 
text hopelessly in the rear. 


A Polite “After You” 


The fioriture of words must concede here 
the superiority of the fioriture of music. It 
is the sinuosities of Rivoire’s script which 
have abdicated in favor of the more sinuous 
art of the musician commentator. In prac- 
tice the process, in this instance, leaves the 
wit to M. Rivoire and the fun to M. Sam- 





Ninon Vallin, the “Geraldine Farrar” 
of Paris. 


uel-Rousseau, division which works beau- 
tifully in the final scene, in the reshaping 
of which the author threw out five sides of 
chuckling verse to make room for the mu- 
sician’s orchestration of a laugh. 

The score has been adversely criticised 
here for its lightness and also because it 
uses from time to time a few folk-songs of 
France. Naturally, with the luckless and 
reckless instinct for going completely wrong 
which is the proudest attribute of journal- 
ism, the said critics have chosen M. Samuel- 
Rousseau’s chief virtues for condemnation. 
Since when has the noisy part of a good 
joke been its telling? As for the use of 
folk-songs, to cite two instances, the com- 
poser unexpectedly and patly summons the 
furtive melody of “Il court, il court, le 
furet,” to characterize the matrimonial eva- 
sions of his hero and with relishable gro- 
tesque effect, sours the tune of “Malbrouk 
s’en va-te-en guerre” to a ludicrous minor 
on the occasion of the same hero’s defeat in 
battle 


Antiques Are New 


With their production of “Dagobert,” 
Mm. Masson and Ricon, who have com- 
munally held the post of directorate of the 
Opéra-Comique in the thankless, poverty 
stricken period since 1925, win their spurs 
In the setting they and their subordinates hit 
on the happy inspiration to make use of an 
amusing historical truth; the medieval 
castles and abbeys of the scenic plot are 

(Continued on page 17) 
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HOFMANN THE GREAT 


T Carnegie Hall last Sunday afternoon, 
A Dec. 18th, from a quarter past five until 
about a half hour later there were several 
hundred persons to be seen pushing each 
other toward the center of the stage. From 
the midst of all this came at intervals piano 
playing of ravishing beauty, and occasion- 
ally a jaunty gentleman emerged from the 
congested environment and retired back 
stage, to return in a moment and be swal- 
lowed up again. The fact that the beaute- 
ous pianism came to a halt whenever the 
aforesaid gentleman came into view adduced 
the theory that he was responsible for it. 

We might just as well stop being Liter- 
ary and say what we mean, which is that at 
the close of Josef Hofmann’s recital, and 
an exhibition of precious art it was, there 
was tumult and rejoicing and those who had 
been seated on the stage during the pro- 
gram took advantage of their easy proximity 
to surround Mr. Hofmann and observe him 
at arm’s length. 

There is no use going over again all the 
things, some readily explainable and others 
not, which make Mr. Hofmann’s mastery 
of the keyboard the wondrous phenomenon 
it is... There is superior musicianship, a 
tone of speaking significance and marvelous 
allure, technic to burn. But the pianism of 
Hofmann has more dimensions than that. 
It lives and breathes, glistens, glows, spar- 
kles, roars, whispers, sings and anything 
else you can think of. 

Mr. Hofmann during the greater part of 
Sunday’s recital was at his glorious best. 
When Rubinstein played the “Appassion- 
ata” of Beethoven, Oscar Wilde remarks, he 
gave “not merely Beethoven, but also him- 
self, and so gave us Beethoven absolutely— 
Beethoven reinterpreted through a rich ar- 
tistic nature, and made vivid and wonder- 
ful to us by a new and intense personality.” 
In the first movement Mr. Hofmann was 
not yet himself; his playing was too notice- 
ably cut to measured lengths, too clarified 
and sharp. But in the Andante and the 
stormy finale he gave Beethoven and he 
gave himself and the result was indeed 
transcendent, a vital re-creation of much 
abused music. After this Mr. Hofmann of- 
fered his old war horse, the Beethoven- 
Rubinstein Turkish March. He has afforded 
it a more astonishing architecture on other 
occasions, but it was remarkable all the 
same, uniquely Hofmannesque. 

We have often before admired the plas- 
ticity, the emotional variety, the imaginative 
scope and the exquisite polish which enter 
into the Hofmann concept of Chopin’s 
amazing Opus 28—his twenty-four cameos 
called Preludes. The demon of fatigue 
crept in and sat at Mr. Hofmann’s side at 
times duirng the set, which he performed 
without pause and, incidentally, in the cor- 
rect order. It restrained him from reveal- 
ing in the B Flat Minor essay for instance, 
the depths of angry impetuousness we had 
anticipated. No fatigue hindered him in 
setting forth the mighty power of the D 
Minor Prelude, however. And nothing but 
the freshest interest in music’s sweet self 
brought again into being the reflective and 
delicate bits in G Major, F Sharp and B 
Flat—if you must have specification. 

In the brilliant phantasmagoria Godowsky 
has gotten from “Fledermaus” into one ac- 
cumulation Mr. Hofmann displayed his 
technique in all its miraculous purity. Some 
of the loveliest moments of the afternoon 
were afforded by the encores, for which Mr. 
Hofmann drew extensively from the reser- 
voir of Chopin. There were, from the Poet 
of the Piano, the two G Flat Studies, 
Valses in D Flat, Op. 64, A Flat, Op. 42, 
and in E Minor, the Fantasy-Impromptu, 
the seldom played E Flat Nocturne, Op. 55, 
and the B Major work in the same form 
which has been christened the “Tuberose.” 
Liszt was represented among the extras by 
his transcriptions of Chopin’s G Major 
Chant Polonais and of Paganini’s “Campa- 
nella” and. there was also Moszkowski’s 
clever “Caprice Espagnole,” which no one 
but Hofmann should ever be allowed to 
touch.—W. S. 





NOVELTIES FROM EUROPE 
HE New York Philharmonic, 


Mengelberg, conductor; at Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 15, evening. The program: 
Suite, “Hary Janos? le a de ah a Kodaly 
irst pertormance anywhere) 
“Impressions du Midi’’.......... 
G. H. G. von Brucken Fock 
(First performance in America) 
>:  .a es ee ree 
Symphony No. 5... Beethoven 
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introduced 
Mengelberg, is quite 
fellow and no mean 


Hary Janos, to whom we were 
last week by Mr. 
evidently a regular 
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shakes of a completely equipped hero. There 
jsn’t much he can’t do, nor does there exist a 
situation to which he finds himself unequal. 
Of course it is impossible to doubt Hary’s 
veracity because at the conclusion of each of 
his autobiographical tales someone in the 
gathering of listeners is sure to sneeze—and 
in Hungary a sneeze is unquestionable proof 
that nothing but the truth has been spoken. 
One of Hary’s most remrkable and admir- 
able feats is the conquering of the entire 
French army (practically single handed), 
which he is able to do with rare celerity by 
the process of slaying eight or ten soldiers 
at once. Finally Napoleon himself is 
dragged forth shrinking in abject terror be- 
fore the valiant Hary. The title character 
of this comic opera of Kodaly’s, which was 
produced in Budapest last year, bears a 
spiritual resemblance to Doyle’s Etienne 
Gerard, who accomplished so much for 
France with the kind aid of the Emperor. 

The suite from “Hary Janos” seems an 
entertaining and not un-important novelty. 
It begins with an excellent, nose tickling 
sneeze—a few surprised intakes of the 
breath and then a gentle capitulation. The 
movements depict successively Hary’s de- 
lighted marvelling at the famous musical 
clock in the Imperial Palace at Vienna, his 
longing, in company with his sweetheart, 
for their village home, the glorious rout 
of Napoleon and his army, and a triumphal 
march in which the peasant imagines the 
entrance of the Emperor and his court. 

Everyone who is writing music nowadays 
scores effectively, and Kodaly is no excep- 
tion. Some delicious tinkling harmonies 
appear in “Hary Janos” which is invested 
more with amusement at Hary’s expense 
than with a broad belief in the flights of 
the rustic’s fancy. The clock is charmingly 
pictured, the orchestration of this fragment 
being cool and glistening, like snow on a 
Christmas card. The Andante episode with 
Hary and the object of his affections has a 
disarmingly homey quality, and the march 
convincingly captures the spirit of a royal 
procession as visualized by our hero’s honest 
but untutored imagination. We were a bit 
disappointed at the tameness of the tilt with 
Napoleon’s forces, however. 

Through all this there is very little sug- 
gestion of vocal line such as one would ex- 
pect to find in rearranged opera excerpts; 
yet it seems scarcely possible that such ex- 
tended orchestral comments would fit ap- 
propriately into the stage scheme. At mo- 
ments “Hary Janos” is a trifle reminiscent 
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—of the crowd in “Petrouchka” mostly. 
This is, withal, diverting and likeable music, 
well worth the listening. 

Not nearly so awe inspiring as his name 
are G. H. G. von Brucken Fock’s “Impres- 
sions du Midi.” These are five short move- 
ments drawn from the two suites which 
bear this name. Nothing awfully memorable 





Kathleen Parlow, Violinist 


comes out of these sketches, except a fair 
waltz (of the kind that Godowsky writes by 


the gross) and a mild delineation of the 
Mediterranean storm wind known as the 
“Mistral.” 

“La Valse” went its way satisfactorily 


under Mr. Mengelberg’s healthy supervision. 
The Beethoven Fifth did likewise. 


W. S. 





KATHLEEN PARLOW RETURNS 

FTER an absence from these parts of 
£-\ some five years, spent in touring various 
and sundry parts of this planet, Kathleen 
Parlow, whose violinistic prowess in former 
years earned her a not inconsiderable fame, 
provided a breathing answer to curiosities 
anent her existence in a° Town Hall matinee 
recital on Dec. 14. There was no need, on 
this occasion, to scrutinize Miss Parlow’s 
art for evidences of growth or changes in 
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the Mild-mannered Revolutionist 


Who Plays in New York This Week. 


style since her last appearances. Miss Par- 
low was fully mature and individual in her 
playing sometime before 1922. There was 
nothing for her to learn to solve technically 
in the interim, either, except the elimination 
of a raspy quality that used to intrude. 
Which she has done. 

Miss Parlow imposed an _ unnecessary 
handicap upon the success of her recital by 
the choice of a dark gray program, weight- 
ed down with lead at each end and dis- 
similar in its central regions only in the 
length of the pieces involved. Respighi’s 
B Minor Sonata had its extended and lucu- 
bratory say at the outset, followed by shorter 
essays for which Bossi, Dauqin-Manen, 
Debussy-Hartmann and Sarasate were re- 
sponsible, with the D Minor Concerto of 
Sibelius for a finale. There was also an- 
other angle to this program which made it 
not entirely beneficial to Miss Parlow: the 
piano parts were too heavily important, a 
circumstance, however, that pleased Walter 
Golde mightily and which he made the most 
of. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Miss 
Parlow’s best performance is a virile sweep, 
a sort of blind impetuosity that moves the 
spirit strangely. In the last movement of 
the Respighi work she found opportunities 


to play appropriately in this style, and in 
the “Jota” of Sarasate it was transmitted 
in a rhythm that crackled and flamed. 


These moments were recompense for others 
during which Miss Parlow’s less impres- 
sive traits made still more tenuatis music 
thin by nature. 

A sizable assortment of 
ceived Miss Parlow’s 
season with evidences 
ure.—W. S. 
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WAGNER AND FARRAR 
HE New York Symphony, Fritz Busch 
conductor; Geraldine Farrar, soprano 
soloist; at Carnegie Hall, Dec. 15, after- 
noon. The program: 


All Wagner 
Prelude to “‘Lohengrin”’ 
Elsa’s Dream from ‘“‘Lohengrin” 
Miss Farrar 
Bacchanale from ‘*Tannhauser’ 
Three Songs with Orchestra 
Miss Farrar 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 
dammerung”’ 
Prelude and Liebestod from “Tristan und 
Is Ide’ 


Overture to 


from Gédtter- 


**Tannhauser”’ 


In deliberate contract to the confident and 
gracious picture she presented to the eye 
minded was Miss Farrar’s disposition of her 
vocal resources on this occasion. Secure as 
she might justly have been in the solidity of 
a fine grained art, she was not disposed to 
rely very comfortably upon her performing 
apparatus. She sang cautiously, with a 
quality of imposed and conscious restraint, 
seeking adequate negotiation of her music 
more than anything else. This is not to 
say, nevertheless, that Miss Farrar’s state- 
ments were in any other style than that to 
which we have become accustomed—one of 
poetic and mature comprehension; it is not 
possible for her to be semi-artistic. But if 
intuitive taste and refinement molded the 
phrases she uttered, indubitable imagina 
tion stood behind each essayal, the absence 
of even a degree of daring freedom was the 
more keenly felt and deplored. The attain- 
ment of a noble, quiet sadness in the 
“Treibhaus” was, perhaps, her best achieve- 
ment. “Tratime” and “Schmerzen” were 
less advantageous for her, and the music of 
Elsa was bound down by tautly pulled 
vocal cords. Mr. Busch did not offer an 
accompaniment which was a bed of 
for Miss Farrar to recline upon. 

There was a dispassionate, unpolished and 
somewhat shrewish performance of the 
“Lohengrin” Prelude to begin with, and 
later on a scurrying survey of the “Tann- 
hauser” Bacchanale. The alpha and omega 
of “Tristan” were haltingly accounted for 
Throughout the afternoon the orchestra 
seemed ill tuned, disproportionate and not 
filled with an overwhelming desire for tonal 
opulence. 

Those in attendance, liked the 
concert immensely. Miss Farrar was re 
called many times after each of her excur 
sions into the realm of song and much 
enthusiasm was engendered generally. 


W. S. 
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however, 


| R EVIE > S of other concerts which 
New York audiences heard dur- 
ing the week will be found on pages 
20, 21 and The week of Metro- 
politan Opera is reviewed on page 24. 
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Wr a great artist is presented 
to the broadcast audience there 
is often an obvious air of program 
catering surrounding the concerts—an 
undeniable lowering of program stand- 
ards; the by-word evidently is “Give 
them something light.” There are ex- 
ceptions, but they are few . very 


few. 

Too often the great name is dangled be- 
fore broadcast devotees to stimulate atten- 
tion to the particular feature for which the 
artist has been engaged. This it succeeds in 
doing, but that the lured listeners remain 
attentive is a gray horse of another color. 
Despite the well meant efforts of some im- 
presarios to please all classes in one broad- 
cast program it can’t be done. 

Of those who tune in to hear a musical 
celebrity there are two distinct classes. One 
consists of the un-musical curious who “want 
to hear what so-and-so sounds like.” After 
a song or two they invariably have formed 
an opinion and their interest is directed to- 
ward other channels. 

The other, and from the artistic stand- 
point the more important, listeners are the 
music lovers and those of the musician’s 
particular following. These await with an- 
ticipation the recital and are chagrined when 
the nature of the music shows obvious intent 
to please the “masses.” Attuned to hearing 
the finest in musical literature they have no 
patience with mediocre programs, 

Broadcasting has made meritorious strides 
in engaging the services of the musical 
élite. There need be no fear for the musical 
digestion of the legion who tune to these 
broadcasts, and good music must be pre- 
sented if their attention is to be held. Let 
the programs be of the same caliber as the 
celebrities, and the artistic prestige of broad- 
casting will be well nigh complete. 


George Barrére and His Little Sym- 
phony (Grebe Hour, WABC, Dec. 11) 
It is inevitable when considering Mr. Bar- 
rére’s broadcast work that he be coupled 
with that other musical protagonist, Walter 
Damrosch. Both are enthusiastic dissemin- 
ators of great music, and both infuse into 
their labors a sincerity and devotion born 
of their manifest love for their work. Yet 
each, by reason of his particular personality, 
contrives to imbue his musical crusading 
with distinctive qualities which make for 
individuality. 

Mr. Barrére quite naturally has hereto- 
fore shown a leaning to French music. How- 
ever, he promised that he would show less 
partiality in this and future broadcasts. To 
show his good faith, he included a Strauss 
waltz and Debussy’s Petite Suite Pour Or- 
chestre among others in an engaging pro- 
gram. The suite, comprising three short 
numbers titled “En Batetau,” Minuette and 
Ballete, enlisted the competent services of 
the rich toned orchestra. Mr. Barrére 
naively explained beforehand that the lis- 
tener would easily find in Debussy’s music 
the inevitable boy and girl both in the same 
boat. 


Musical Album (C.B.S. WOR, Dec. 12) 
The introductory announcement termed this 
a program of “popular classics.” It had the 
same effect as the reluctant harbinger of 
bad news who kindly prepares for the shock 
that is to follow. The hour contained among 
other things a spirited rendition of Rossini’s 
Overture to “Italians in Algiers,” a passable 
delineation of the Andante movement of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and sincere 
and compelling singing of Franck’s “Panis 
Angelicus.” The last was by the Album 
Tenor, who was handicapped by a too en- 
ergetic accompaniment. The baritone aria 
from Handel’s “Samson” was alloted to a 
resonant voice whose owner was classified 
as the Album Baritone. Also the Album 
Soprano and Album Contralto were heard 
to advantage in a duet by Anton Rubinstein. 
Album Orchestra, Album Tenor, Album 
Baritone the station vouchsafed no fur- 
ther elucidation. 


Continentals in Modern Music (WJZ, 
Dec. 13) The value of this program as 
broadcast entertainment was doubtful. A 
solid hour of continuous music of any one 
style may become a tax on one’s attention 
unless in the case of an opera or lengthy 
symphony. In this ultra-modern program 
restiveness and monotony early benumbed 
one’s interest. Of the music which included 








Reviewed by David Sandow 





works by such modernists as Milhaud, 
Jarecki, and Honegger the two movements 
from the last composer’s “Easter Scenes in 
New York” were the most engrossing. The 
first movement, with its changeant and rest- 
less background to the whole-toned scale 
repeated in ascending sequence, undoubtedly 
intrigued admirers of Honegger’s works. 

The part for soprano voice is decidedly 
of a recitative nature, containing scant 
melodic line. Astrid Fjelde coped with this 
music successfully, with a pleasant tone and 
clear diction. That she had no difficulty in 
maintaining accurate pitch against the or- 
chestral part gave evidence of sound musi- 
cianship on her part. 


Seiberling Singers (\VEAF Chain, Dec. 
13). The much-heralded newest of the 
N.B.C.’s commercial features made an aus- 
picious and tuneful début. “Tuneful” is the 
adjective which was stressed, along with 
“unhackneyed,” “high quality” etc. in the 
prospectus which foretold this feature’s 
musical policy. Though these qualities were 
in themselves insufficient to make this broad- 
cast the outstanding one it was prophesied 
it would be, it succeeded in presenting a 
nice half hour of better-than-average music. 

The excellent ensemble under the direc- 
tion of Marshall Bartholomew consisted of 
a male quartet, a male chorus, and an or- 
chestra in addition to Hans Barth, pianist, 
and Channing Lefebvre, organist. The 
chorus sang with aplomb and spirit, and 
in César Franck’s “Chorus of the Camel 
Drivers” it achieved the high spot of the 
evening. The broadcast contained success- 


cavallo’s opera fared well in the capable 
hands (or rather voices) of the ensembles’s 
personnel aided and abetted by the 
orchestra and chorus. “Pagliacci” with its 
Prologue, its Bird Song and its “Vesti La 
Guibba” is sure-fire broadcast fare, and as- 
suredly “packed ’em in” around the repro- 
ducers, even as it does in the opera houses. 

In Ivan Ivantzoff, formerly of the Petro- 
grad Imperial Theater, the Opera Ensemble 
has acquired an artist of imposing parts. 
He is gifted with a resonant baritone of fine 
quality; sings with a free production and 
in addition gives evidence of extensive oper- 
atic experience. Tonio’s Prologue was ren- 
dered with due consideration for its value 
as a musical dissertation and not employed 
as a vehicle to shout baritonal high G’S. 
Guiseppe di Benedetto competently and con- 
siderately assumed Canid’s marital woes, 
and in the “Ridi” aria effectively strewed his 
broken heart all over the studio. The very 
good cast also included Frances Sebel, Nino 
Ruisi and Justin Lawrie. The last, but by 
no means least, artist deserves a word of 
praise for his well sung Beppo. Cesare 
Sodero was the chef d’orchestre. 


Chicago Civic Opera (Palkite Hour, 
WJZ Chain Dec. 15). Part of the second 
and the entire third act of “Rigoletto” by 
the Chicago Opera was offered to the broad- 
cast audience, at the same time it interested 
the patrons of the Chicago Auditorium, An- 
tonio Cortis as the Duke, Cesare Formichi 
in the title rdle and Toti Dal Monte as 
Gilda were the members of the cast heard 
via the reproducer. The Duke amorously 





Marshall Bartholomew, (right) Directs the Seiberling Singers in a New 


Broadcast Feature. 


Among the Soloists, All Prominent in the Concert or 


Opera World, are George A. Meader, Tenor of the Metropolitan; Noah 
Swayne, Basso-Baritone; Charles Kullman, Tenor; and Frank Cuthbert, 
Basso. Channing Lefebvre Is the Organist and Hans Barth the Pianist and 


Director of Instrumental Music. 


ful innovations in announcing and in the 
manner of according credit to the sponsors. 
With the latter item the N.B.C. advanced a 
step toward its goal of making advertising 
dignified and of secondary importance. 


Ethel Leginska and Ethyl Hayden 
(Duo-Art Recital WEAF Chain, Dec. 15) 
The combined talents of these estimable 
musicians contrived to provide a praise- 
worthy half hour of pianistic and vocal 
music. In Beethoven’s Minuet in G, Chopin’s 
Nocturne No. 2 in E Flat Major and 
Leschetizky’s “Two Larks,” the conductor- 
pianist displayed all her well known quali- 
ties and defects, which need no further 
elucidation here. The first movement of 
Beethoven's Concerto in G Minor engaged 
the reprodscing piano in Miss Leginska’s 
recording of the solo part, the while she 


performed the accompaniment on another 
instrument. 
Miss Hayden’s crystal and well-placed 


soprano voice was heard to advantage, and 
in “Phyllis Hath Such Charming Graces” 
her admirable style adorned this lovely air 
with grace. The listener can not refrain 
from remarking that Miss  Leginska’s 
prompt reporting for duty must have eased 
the undoubtedly apprehensive hearts of 
those responsible for her appearance. ‘The 
N.B.C. accorded the recital perfect trans- 
mission, as it invariably does in all its 
broadcasts. 


“Pagliacci,” National Grand Opera En- 
semble (WEAF Chain, Dec. 14) Leon- 


sang “E il sol dell anima,” Gilda lent deep 
love pangs to “Caro Nome” and Rigoletto 
was grief stricken in “Piangi, Piangi” and 
vengeful in, “Si, vendetta.” The orchestra 
and chorus contributed large measures to the 
general edification of Verdi’s reliable oper- 
atic war horse. Strange sounds, suspiciously 


indicative of the prompter’s labors were 
caught by the vigilant microphones. 
Claudia Muzio (Palm: Olive Hour, 


WEAF Chain, Dec. 16) The guardians of 
the school girl complexion sprang an eleventh 
hour surprise in the unexpected presenta- 
tion of the famous Chicago Opera diva. 
Miss Muzio made a hurried journey from 
her present center of operatic activities to 
make possible this broadcast. In her sing- 
ing of the difficult “Maids of Cadiz” music 
by Delibes she edified the listeners with 
her rich soprano and consummate vocal skill. 
Her flair for the operatic however crept into 
the rendition of “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer.” Candidness compels the statement 
that the rigors of her season at the Chicago 
opera (where she is most popular) slightly 
dimmed the luster of her usually velvet 
tones. 

The other components of this broadcast 
combined to make this a sort of tabloid 
variety performance. Containing in one hour 
a prima donna, an orchestra, a bit of revue, 
an Hawaiian music feature and a male quar- 
tet among other “acts” it ran the gamut of 
a vaudeville performance in condensed ver- 
sion. It is broadcasts such as this that fur- 
nish the incentive for the second paragraph 
at the top of this page. The opera devotees 


who tuned to hear Miss Muzio may have 
spent the interval between her tenures of the 
microphone in the smoking lounge, alter- 
nating with those who relished the trick 
male quartet and the other “popular per- 
formers.” 


Roxy Stroll (WJZ Chain, Dec. 18) The 
stroll resolved itself into a round-the-fire- 
place gathering due no doubt to the chilly 
weather. Mr. Rothafel (Roxy) has at his 
disposal the extensive facilities of the “mo- 
tion picture cathedral” and the talents of his 
large roster of instrumentalists and singers 
to make this an outstanding broadcast. And 
just this he did for this program, as he us- 
ually does on Sunday afternoons. From his 
imposing array of artists he called upon 
Douglas Stanbury, Harold Van Duzee, 
Gladys Rice and Adelaide De Luca to fur- 
nish the vocal entertainment, and upon Erno 
Rapee and the orchestra to aid with accom- 
paniments and renditions of its own. Despite 
the extravagances of the Monday Roxy 
Theater broadcasts, the Sunday afternoon 
performances are much more artistically 
satisfying. 

The selections are of substantial musical 
quality and there is about the affair an at- 
mosphere indicative of good taste. Roxy 
himself performs in a vein which is (to the 
listener at any rate), more appealing than 
the forced spontaneity of the polyglot Mon- 
day broadcasts. 


Devora Nadworney (\VJZ, Dec. 18). 
The former Chicago Opera contralto now 
one of the stars of the N.B.C. Opera En- 
semble continued her interesting presenta- 
tions of folk-songs of many nations in this 
broadcast. The beautiful voice which she 
has displayed so often in the Opera Hours 
was here used skillfully in a typical Italian 
folk-song program. “Marie, Marie,” “Santa 
Lucia” and others of a like character, while 
not requiring great technical skill, demanded 
that the interpreter possess a command of 
expression and native dialect. These quali- 
ties, Miss Nadworney, a most intelligent 
artist, has to a gratifying degree, and she 
used them effectively throughout. A string 
trio aided much in the contralto’s success of 
this feature. 

The Slumber Music innovation at WJZ 
for its closing hour’s broadcast is a stroke 
of managerial genius. The tired laboring 
man whose duties kept him from his loud- 
speaker until late had to be content hereto- 
fore with blaring brasses and sobbing saxo- 
phones. His vocal fare consisted of sleek 
tenors and untrained singers of wise-crack- 
ing harmonies. A tour of the dial world 
gleaned only a succession of jazz bands. 

sut thanks to the above station the t.b.m. 
can now secure a decent musical nightcap. 
A nice orchestra or a sweet-toned string 
quartet, playing good music relaxes his 
weary body as he puffs on his nocturnal 
pipe. WJZ has furnished a long desired 
need and is entitled to a rising vote of 
thanks. 


A True Incident 


The radio in the neighborhood restauarant 
was serenely emitting the soothing strains 
of a metropolitan hotel’s dinner orchestra. 
The blue-plate diners were sharing with the 
far away hors d’oeuvre and filet mignon 
patrons in the beguilement of the entrancing 
music. All was tranquility and blissful 
culinary enjoyment until the orchestra ended 
its tenure of the station’s carrier wave. 

The ensuing announcement presenting 
Miss Clara Highbrow in a dissertation on 
Philosophy, Its Causes and Cure went un- 
heeded. Two sentences of the studiously 
cultured accents smote upon an _ unsuspect- 
ing public . . . and then came realization. 
Conversation ceased, gloom descended and 
imploring countenances begged relief. “The 
manager! the manager! Oh why doesn’t he 
tune her out!” Found at length in the 
cookery he came apologetic and conscience 
stricken and in three frantic strides reached 
the switch as Miss Highbrow was well in 
the throes of (ex) pounding her “thee-o-ree.” 
A brief pause, a turn of the dial and then a 
grill room orchestra was blaring forth, Me 
and My Shadow. Relief, smiles and a re- 
turn to neglected pot roasts. <A buzz of 
contented voices and an atmosphere of con- 
viviality again permeated the restaurant. 

The manager is now drilling the waiters 
in receiver manipulation. At the first syll- 
able of a “refoined” feminine voice the 
nearest attendant is prepared to pounce on 
the 6-tube Iodyne and thrust the deadly 
switch home. The diners will be served. 








Our First Annual Sermon 


YOUNG man rushed out of Carnegie Hall 
A the other night. It was intermission. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra had just played. Josef Hof- 
mann would shortly perform. 

“As we live and breathe,” we 
you bound for: 

The young man 

“Oh, I'm going 
abide Hofmann.” 

In the same hall a few nights later several haras- 
sed gentlemen of the press were pacing up and 
down behind the standees’ rail, eyeing their watches. 
and muttering incoherently. The concert was fifteen 
minutes late in starting. Two of the gentlemen 
stamped out. Quite an eminent critic cut a soprano’s 
recital recently because the young lady's platform 
was in a theater three blocks west of Broadway. 
The night was cold and the coffee house warm. 
Other critics have left the halls after the first group 
because it happened to be their bedtime. First -per- 
formances of symphonic works are often left to be 
warmed over by the assistant cooks. There is often 
a genial accommodation of the concert schedule to 
personal idiosyncracies and social conveniences. 

The critics’ fraternity in New York has every 
reason to be proud of its standards, its honesty, its 
sincerity and its search of beauty through the mael- 
stroms of congested concert seasons. But along 
about December these gentlemen begin to get sorry 
for themselves. The heavy daily fare of music leads 
to sharp divisions of personal interests. There 
comes a breakdown in true catholicism of taste. 
The reading public and the news it wants to read 
in the music columns all become a bit vague. And 
there ensues the spectacle of one gentleman clamor- 
ing for Strauss and refusing to attend Italian opera, 
another calling for more Wagner, or less Puccini 
or more Ponselle. 

The point of this rambling discourse is simply 
that this practice doesn't lead to good reporting. 
And reporters don’t leave fires because the walls fail 
to fall before nine o'clock. And music critics in 
the employ of newspapers are reporters. 

In its literary field criticism has a formidable bill 
of rights. But when criticism becomes a part of the 
important routine of a daily paper there comes a 
stickler which all papers try to answer: What hap- 
pened today that will interest the greatest number 
of people tomorrow? A lot of reporters don’t like 
the police stations and morgues they are assignd 
to cover. But things happen there. And they hap- 
pen in concert halls. And in the opera house 
which is rather slighted in these parts now and then. 

It was only the old woman who kissed the cow 
that could afford a highly individual taste at all 
times. 


cried, “where are 
~it was a critic—replied: 
out. You know I could never 


WHAT SCHINDLER WANTS 


HEN Kurt Schindler speaks, he says some- 

thing. He spoke on Sunday evening at the 
concert arranged by the Musical Forum, of which 
he is director, for the English Singers and Wanda 
Landowska, tersely indicating various improvements 
and reforms which he has on his mind for the 
benefit of New York. 

Russian opera at the Metropolitan, a new concert 
hall, an endowed chorus and permanent orchestral 
conductors were mentioned by Mr. Schindler as 
wishes addressed indirectly to Santa Claus. By 
Russian opera, Mr. Schindler meant, of course, some 
of those Slavic works which the Metropolitan has 
not yet produced ; presumably he did not forget that 
“Le Cog d’Or” is announced by Mr. Gatti for this 
season. That he is especially interested in Russian 
music, Mr. Schindler betrayed a moment later in 
references to the folk-music of that country. 

The need of another concert hall may, or may not, 
be obvious. The question of an endowed chorus 
requires more amplification. Mr. Schindler's eager- 
ness in this regard springs from his ambition to 
witness the establishment of a choral body equipped 
to reproduce such ancient music as the English 
Singers have brought to America. A society of the 


kind Mr. Schindler visions would, he said, preserve 
many beautiful works which are now generally un- 
known; it would be to music what a museum is to 
pictorial art in the purchase and exhibition of paint- 
ings. 

The analogy was neatly phrased, but is not wholly 
A picture, once hung, stays put until it is 


exact. 


Ty 
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taken down. A musical composition vanishes from 
exhibition the instant its performance ceases; how 
long it remains in the hearer’s consciousness is a 
matter of memory. If Mr. Schindler wished to 
draw a parallel case, he might better have cited the 
function of a library. 

It was when he spoke of conductors that Mr. 
Schindler drove his point home with the greatest 
directness. 

“T wish,” he remarked, “that someone would start 
a craze in New York for permanent conductors.” 

He added that, under the present régime of con- 
tinuous guest directors, the presentation of much 
new music became difficult, if not altogether im- 
possible. Lacking association with his musicians, 
the visitor could not give the necessary preparation 
to unfamiliar scores and was obliged to fall back 
on compositions which everyone knew. 

That this is true, ‘Nobody can deny” as an old 
song has it. A favorite theory of chamber music 
playing is that the best performance can only be 
achieved by artists who have practised together until 
their mutual sense of a team and intimacy is well- 
nigh perfected. Yet the new conductor is expected 
to take charge of an orchestra he has never seen 
before and, after a few routine rehearsals, produce 
results that would not be demanded of his more 
considered brother. On occasion the miracle may 
be performed, but miracle it remains. To echo Mr. 
Schindler’s wish is by no means to belittle the abili 
ties of those renowned conductors who are so regu- 
larly our guests, but merely to give circulation to a 
contention which is of sufficient importance to call 
for reasoned discussion and possible action. 





NE of the earliest criticisms of a “Lohengrin” 
performance in America referred to Ortrud and 
Telramund “squatting like toads on the cathedral 
steps” in the second act. Perhaps the critic only 
meant that these worthies were hopping mad at the 
outcome of Act. 1. 
* 


66 NE thing I like about this old music,” re- 

marked an auditor at the concert given by 
Wanda Landowska and the English Singers, “is 
that you can tell when the piece ends.” 
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Musical Americana 


OTES on The Bohemians . The Sembrich 

Dinner and Ladies Night at the Commodore 
last Sunday ... Intriguing combinations at the guest 
table :—-Matzenauer—the fair and firm Marguerite 
—and John Galahad Erskine fighting over a graham 
roll ... Benno Moiseiwitsch (10 hours in New York 
from the West Coast) and Edward Zeigler of the 
Metropolitan ... both slightly morose ... Mrs. W. 
J. Henderson and Leonard Liebling ... he’s on the 
wagon now ... Otto Kahn, between Mme. Sembrich 
and Ernestine Schumann~Heink ... Rubin Gold- 
mark, toastmaster, with a new moustache and the 
same old gavel ... Rudolph Ganz and Josef Stran- 
sky reminisce about the golden age of conducting 
... Mrs. Hatty Lanier and Artur Bodanzky, amic- 
able Friends of Music... “Artur pour |’Artur?” 
... Josef Hofmann, a little pale between Mrs. Bok 
and Mme. Louise Homer, after a magnificent after- 
noon recital ... he escorted the flaming haired Lea 
Luboschutz to the party... play the barcarolle 
softly, somebody ...Olga Samaroff, next to Uncle 
Tom Damrosch, looked like the Queen of the Night 
in dark blue velvet studded with starlight rhine- 
stones ... Bela Bartok, Hungarian composer and 
Maurice Halperson, Staats-Zeitung critic, deep in a 
discussian of the Liliendahl case ... Carl Friedberg, 
barely discernible between Mrs. Bodanzky and Alma 
Gluck ... next ...“the colossus of the keyboard”: 
Igiuiaz Friedman ... straddling a filet of sole... Mrs. 
Rachmaninoff, who has had her hair bobbed, next 
to Josef Lhevinne, who looked as bright and chipper 


as ever... Dr. Eugene Noble, a replaced corner- 
stone of the old Foundation ... The Italian contingent 


. Giannini in red with an ermine wrap... Mar- 
tinelli and Gigli of the Metropolitan enjoyed the 
speeches ... Scotti who had a jubilee a time ago 
... At nearby tables ... Felix Salmond eating with 
gusto... Mrs. August Belmont with Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Bliss ... Haskell Coffin, the illustrator 
and the two little Coffins, with his wife, Frances 
Starr. And about 23,901 other notables. 

Grete Stueckgold, who sang with Mme. Homer 
in a fine performance of “Aida” the other day, had 
never rehearsed with the Mme. ... Grete appeared 
as Aida in rehearsal and Martinelli, who has sung 
with her several times, could not identify the dusky 
stranger .... 


he note: Adolphe Menjou as a musical 


comedy conductor over at the Paramount in 
“Serenade” sodanzky ought to see him conduct 
... Menjou uses the breaststroke exclusively ... 
Flash of a whiskered orchestra and subtitle: “What 
makes the maestro late tonight?” or ... in Carnegie 
Hall parlance “who’s keeping the big noise 
now ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Goldman of upper Fifth Avenue 
gave Mischa Weisbord, the violinist, a fine party 
last Saturday night ... Fred Jagel, the brand new 
tenor, will sing the role of Pollione in Philadelphia’s 
Norma next Tuesday night ... Frank Perkins has 
his troubles ... his Maestro, the eminent Dr. Gil- 
man, took Fritz Busch, conducting the N. Y. Sym 
phony, to task for allowing Rene Pollain to let the 
bass clarinet play a C natural instead of a B natural 
in a “Goetterdammerung” excerpt ... on a Thurs- 
day night... Friday morning Frank was sent to 


Mr. Pollain with various documents ... “Would 
Mr. Busch change that C natural?”... Mr. Pollain 


begged to be excused ... the note of discord was 
played again at the concert that night... 

Mr. Calvin Childs of the Victor Company, since 
Caruso’s death, refuses to attend “La Juive,” “Pag- 
liacci,”” or “Samson and Delilah,” in Philadel- 
phia on Tuesday he left after Cavalleria,” ... he 
was at the Metropolitan Monday night to hear 
Rethberg as Elsa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Knopf, the publishers, en- 
tertained a number of people after the Sembrich 
dinner Lazar Samoiloff, voice chaperone, gave 
a party for Agnes Davis, Atwater Kent winner, and 
her teacher whose name we can’t recall one of 
the Metropolitan’s star ushers played the banjo : 
Notables present included Mrs. Bu-Bu, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lhevinne, Georges Zaslawsky, the eminent Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth and Kitty, Marguerite Sylva with 
coral jewelry and snow white hair, James Wolfe, 
opera house basso, Grena Bennett of the American 
with her swain, Frank Wenker ... a flashlight was 
taken ... by the time our representative got there 
the caviar was all gone. 


Hollister Ne ble 
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Cleveland Forces 


Visit Pittsburgh 


hree Concerts, One for Young 
People, Given Under Baton 
of Sokoloff 


PittspurGH, Dec. 21. 
the Pittsburgh 


Under the auspices 
Orchestral Association, 


1e Cleveland Orchestra, with Nikolai 
koloff conducting, gave three concerts 
me for children) in Syria Mosque on 


ec. 9 and 10. 

\ feature of the first 
ad Procession del 
rst time in this city. 


concert was Turina’s 
Rocio,” given for the 
Otherwise, this pro- 


gram was made up of the Overture to “The 


“Clouds” and 
Symphony ot 


lagic Flute.” Debussy’s 
estivals,” and the Second 
achmaninoff. 

\ rigid rule was bre ken at the 
neert for adults, when Pierne’s 
the Little Fauns” was repeated as a con- 
ssion to insistent applause. Also heard on 
is occasion were “Finlandia,” the “Un- 
shed” Symphony of Schubert, the 
Sakuntala” Overture, Rabaud’s “La Pro- 
ssion Nocturne” and Tchaikovsky's Theme 


second 
“School 


Variations from the Third Suite 
‘or the children the following list was 
red: Powell’s Overture, “In Old Vir- 
ia”: “Through the Looking Glass” by 


ivlor, the Larghetto from Beethoven's 


Symphony No. 2, Beethoven's “Ballet of the 
S ‘I hs” by Berlioz, and excerpts from the 


, 
dian” Suite of MacDowell 


Societies Are Active 
The Choral Society of the Y. M. & 
W. H. A., under the leadership of Harvey 
Gaul, gave a concert in its own hall on 
ec 11 
The Tuesday Musical Club ffered a 


Christmas program in Memorial Hall on 


ec 13 
William H. Oetting gave an organ re 


tal in the First Methodist Episcopal 

urch, Monaca, Pa., on Dec. 13 

The second of the P. } I. historical 
ils took place n D 13 Beethoven’s 
reto, No. 3, C Minor, was played 


rem Ken nedy and Charles N Bovd: 
( Beet hoven Concerto, No. 4, in G Major, 
as given by Agnes Guckelberg and Dall 
ver Russell, and Schumann’s A Minor 
Marian Clark Bollinger and 
Russell 


Wn. E 


rto by 


BENSW ANGER 


School of Vio 
Opens in Chicago 


in 
Cricaco. Dec. 21 The Modern 

Violin of Paris, France, has opened a 
ranch in under the personal di- 
rection of Mme. S. 
Joachim - Chaigneau. 
This school has Lu- 
cien Capet as di- 
rector: Eugen 
Ysaye, Fritz Kreis 
ler and Pablo Casals 
are honorary 
dents 

M me 
Chaigneau, 
head the 
classes of the Insti 
tute, has recently 
incorporated her 
ideas of violin study 


lin 


Institute 


Chicago 


presi- 


Joachim 
who will 
master 





in a volume pub- 

lished by G. Schir 

mer, “New Values 

Ume. S. Joachim- in Violin Study,” 

Chaigneau with an introduction 

by Fritz Kreisler. A 

ughter-in-law of the late Joseph Joachim, 

has toured Eurepe with her own trio, 

eared in joint recitals with Pablo Casals 

1 Harold Bauer, and was the last violinist 

ppear as soloist at the Leipzig Gewand 
s under the late Artur Nickish 


faculty 


€ members of the 
nh are 


Remo Bolognii., 
aster of the Chic ago 
stra; Michel Wilkonirski, 


Iski, Phyllis Feingold and 


Chicago 
assistant con 
Symphony Or- 
George Szpin- 
Louise Silber 


New Haven, Conn.—Bruce Simonds, pi- 
nist ot the Yale School of Music faculty 
save his first recital of the season before an 


udience that filled Sprague Hall. 


Memorial 


among 





Members of the Tuesday Musical Club of Pittsburgh Which Is Sponsoring 
the Building of a Memorial to Stephen Collins Foster. 


Pittsburgh Club Sponsors Memorial to 
Foster in Form of Classic Building 


ITTSBURGH, 
newest and 
musical 
planned by the Tuesday 
city, which will 
memorial to Stephen 

This memorial 


Dec. 21. 
most 
societies 15S 


One of the 
worthwhile projects 
that recently 
Musical Club of this 
sponsor the building of a 
Collins Foster 
will be in the form of a 
building, of classic beauty and simplicity, 
appropriate for commemoration of a man 
of singular simplicity and power. The build 
1g will have use as well as beauty, for in its 
nes will be an auditorium seating 1,000 
or more persons, facilities for a less formal 
social interchange than may be found in a 


theatre, and rooms where the Tuesday Mu 
sical Club will have its headquarters. There, 
too, will be held the commemorative service 


on Jan. 13 which is sponsored each year by 
the Civic Club in memory of Foster, the 
Pittsburgh composer, instead of at his grave 
in Allegheny Cemetery. 

Not only are the women of Pittsburgh in- 
terested in this project, but it has received 
support and assurance of assistance from the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, which 
agreed to sponsor the campaign at its re- 
cent board meeting in New York City. 

The Tuesday Musical Club has been or 
ganized thirty-eight years, its members 
working consistently for wider appreciation 
and love of music. With the progress of the 
year, this group has become one of the three 
largest organizations of its kind in the 
United States. 

Although its dues are fixed at such a low 
point that no worthy applicant for mem- 
bership need be excluded, the club has, 
through careful management, pursued its 
policy of supporting civic and national 
projects of musical promise, bestowal of 
scholarships, endorsement of the talents and 
efforts of gifted but unrecognized musicians, 
and provision of musical entertainment when 
it is in demand. 

Mrs. Will E this 


arhart is president of 


Notes from San Jose 

“Beggar’s Opera” and Other 
Fill Calendar 

San Jose, Cat., Dec. 21.—The 

Musical Association 

gar’s Opera” 


Roosevelt 
on Dec. 


Events 


San Jose 
presented “The Beg 
with its London cast in the 
Junior High School Auditorium 
8 before the largest audience of the 


season. George Baker, Charles Magrath, 
Alfred Heather, George Gregson, Sylvia 
Nelis, Lena Maitland and Celia Turrill 


played the principal parts with distinction. 
The settings were ingeniously conceived for 
touring purposes. Sebastian Unglada was 
musical director. 

Janet Malbon, soprano, assisted by Bethel 
Stack, pianist, and Victoria Hartman, vio 
linist, gave a unique costume program in the 
Unitarian Church under the auspices of the 
music section of the Woman’s Club. The 
scheme presented “Ten Types of Women 
in Ten Songs”—plus monologues—all by 
Miss Malbon—and piano solos played by 
Miss Stack. 

Giddy-ap,” a musical comedy a la the 
wild west, written and directed by Bess 
Baker Richards, was well presented by a 
student cast in the San Jose High School 
before two appreciative audiences 


M. M. F. 


club, and will be at the head of the 
paign. Mrs. T. C. Donovan, who is sec- 
1etary of the National Federation, is a mem- 
ber of the club’s board of governors. 


cam- 


Is St. Paul Supervisor 
Cuicaco, Jan. 21—Edward Collins of the 
piano faculty of the Chicago Musical Col 
lege, has been appointed visiting supervisor 
f music of St. Catherine’s College at St. 
Paul, Minn. Mr. Collins visits St. Cather 
ine’s four times during the season and con 


ducts classes along the lines of the regular 
term examinations of the Chicago Musical 
College. 


1 
Quartet Observes 
Silver Birthday 


I 


Verbrugghen Players Give List They 


Offered Twenty-Five 
Years Ago 
MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 21. 


exceptionally 
chamber 


Minneapolis i 
favored in its possession o 
musicians, each an 
player and each devoted to the cause. 

The Verbrugghen String Quartet 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of it 


> 


f 


experienced 


cele- 


Ss 


foundation by playing, in the auditorium of 


the MacPhail School of Music, 


the identical 


program performed at its first concert. It 


contained the Quartet Op. 
Haydn, Mozart’s Quartet in C 
thoven’s Op. 59, No. 3. 

Three members of the 
Messrs. Verbrugghen, first 
viola, and Messeas, ‘cello, 
gether continually for twenty-tive 
Jenny Cullen coming in as second 
player eight years ago. 


and 
organizatio1 
violin ; 
have 


54, No. 1, by 


y 


Bee- 


1, 


Nichols, 
played to- 
years, 
violin 


The audience filled the hall and gave every 


evidence of its appreciation. Refined 
loving care and attention to details, 
with authoritative interpretations 
the playing of this fine ensemble. 


Play Sonatas 


Another interesting chamber music pré 
gram was given in the Studio Recital Ha 
connected with the Minneapolis School « 
Music on Nov. 30, when Gabriel Fenyve 
pianist, and E. Joseph Shadwick, 
played two sonatas, the Brahms in A Maj¢ 
and that by César Franck, also in 
This is the second year these 
have joined forces, and it is 
listen to them. 

On Thursday, Dec. 4, the 
cal gave 


Thursday 
another of its fine morning pr 
grams, featuring Irene O’Connor, 
Mildred Sanders, ’cellist, and Flora 
man, pianist All acquitted 
creditably 


H. K. ZuPPINGER 


Musi 


vigor, 
together 
marke 


d 


ll 
rf 
5, 


violinist, 


ir 


A Major. 
two musicians 
real joy to 


1 


) 


soprano; 
Sher 
themselves 
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New York Managers Form Concert Merger 


(Continued from page 1) 

sohn Musical Bureau; Arthur Judson and 
Howard Taylor, Concert Management Ar- 
thur Judson; Fitzhugh Haensel and Horace 
Parmalee, Haensel & Jones; Daniel Mayer 
and Marks Levine, Daniel Mayer, Inc.; 
F. C. Coppicus and F. C. Schang, Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau; Lawrence Evans 
and Jack Salter, Evans & Salter; and 
Loudon Charlton. 


The Officers 


“The officers were elected as follows: 
F. C. Coppicus, chairman of the board; John 
T. Adams, president; Arthur Judson, first 
vice-president; Lawrence Evans, second 
vice-president ; Fitzhugh Haensel, treasurer ; 
and Loudon Charlton, secretary. 

“A partial list of artists managed by the 
above bureans includes Galli-Curci, Schipa, 
Hofmann, Homer, Chaliapine, Martinelli, 
Jeritza, Ponselle, Giannini, Levitzki, Crooks, 
Easton, Hutcheson, Tibbett, Braslau, Talley, 
Elman, Bauer, Casals, Bori, Gabrilowitsch, 
Lewis, Spalding, Werrenrath, Johnson, 
Zimbalist, Onegin, Stanley, Thomas, the 
Flonzaley Quartet, the English Singers.” 

Supplementing this statement, Mr. Cop- 
picus told Mustcat AMERICA’s reporter that 
the new corporation would have its own 
offices as soon as organization details were 
completed, that it would in no way be af- 
filiated with or influenced by any individual 
management, nor affect or limit the present 
activities of its members. 


Pooling of Interests 


The new corporation represents a pooling 
of the interests of its respective members 
for stimulating interest in concert-giving 
in places where there are no established 
organizations presenting music entertain- 
ment, to send representatives to such com- 
munities for the purpose of organizing or 
to assist in organizing such auspices on a 
subscription basis, and then to submit a 
list of the artists managed by the member 
managements together with the list of their 
The ultimate selection of the artists 
who will be engaged to appear in such con- 
cert courses will rest entirely with those in 
local charge of the course. 


tees. 


It is planned to accomplish this through 
arousing the interest of local civic and 
cultural organizations, submitting plans for 
selling subscription tickets for a series of 
concerts consistent in number and price with 
local conditions, and, to what extent may be 
practical, working with such local auspices 
in matters of publicity and sale of sub- 
scriptions. 

With the amazing growth of the concert- 
giving business in this country within recent 
years, there still remain an amazing num- 
ber of important cities and towns in which 
concerts are given only intermittently. In 
many other cities concert courses are main- 
tained only through the support of public 
spirited citizens who annually pay large 
deficits. By its co-operation and advice the 
Community Concerts Corporation plans to 
relieve both situations. 

The radio broadcasting of good music is 
creating a broader and deeper interest in 
muscial art throughout the United States, 
and there is definite evidence of a growing 
demand for the appearance of famous music 
makers in communities where such are not 
regularly heard. 


Creating Demand 


In addition to serving the public by bring- 
ing noted artists to new communities and 
stabalizing concert-giving in places where 
it needs stabalization, the Community Con- 
certs Corporation should prove of value and 
economy to all actively engaged in the music 
business and profession — by creating a 
greater demand for concert engagements, 
making it possible to book more consistent 
and convenient tours, and stimulating a 
wider and more intelligent appreciation of 
music throughout the United States. 

At the present time the Community Con- 
certs Corporation is only in embryo. The 
seven managers interested have just signed 
an agreement to apply for a charter. Who 
will be in active charge of the corpora- 
tion’s activities has not been chosen, nor 
has the location of headquarters been de- 
cided. These and further details will be 
forthcoming at an early date. 
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Alice Hackett 


Hackett in Grand Forks 


Granp Forks, N. D., Dec. 21.—Alice 
Hackett presented an interpretative recital 
at Epworth Hall recently, under the 
auspices of the Thursday Musical Club. 
Practically half the audience was made up 
of children, who showed their appreciation 
of the delightful numbers. Preceding each 
group Miss Hackett vividly portrayed the 
scenes amid which the originals took place. 

Miss Hackett is now making a successful 
tour of the Northwestern, Middle Western 
and Southwestern States, presenting her uni- 
que and interesting programs in the more 
important cities. 


Frederic Baer, baritone, has been engaged 
for a performance of “The Dream of Ger- 
ontius,” to be given by the Musical Union 
of Oberlin College on Jan. 17. 








The Detroit Contest 








(Continued from page 1) 

16. Both orchestra and soprano were ac- 
claimed in their readings of music from the 
various periods of Wagner, Mme. Alsen 
singing Elsa’s “Dream” from “Lohengrin ;” 
Senta’s Ballad from “The Flying Dutch- 
man.” The Prelude to and Liebestod from 
“Tristan and Isolde,” the Huldigungs- 
Marsch, Siegfried’s Rhine Journey and the 
Funeral Music from “Gétterdamerung ; and 
the “Siegfried Idyll” were impressively 
given, 

One of the finest concerts of this season 
was presented by the Orpheus Club of De- 
troit, Frederick Morse, conductor, Dec. 13 
in Orchestra Hall. Cameron McLean, bari- 
tone, was the assistant artist. A chamber 
orchestra of strings and brasses, comprising 
Detroit Symphony men, and Mabelle Howe 
Mable and William Lloyd Kemp were ac- 
companists. Included in the exceptionally 
fine program were the five “Sailor Chanties” 
arranged by Sir Richard Runcimann Terry; 
Choral Hymns from Rig-Veda by Gustav 
Holst; “Stay Thou With Me,” by Bach; 
and Nocturne by Brahms. 


Student League Meets 


The second meeting of the Student League 
of the Tuesday Musicale was held at the 
home of Mrs. A. J. Krolik, Tuesday after- 
noon, Dec. 13, when, after a business ses- 
sion, a musical program was presented. Par- 
ticipating were the Student League Chorus, 
Mrs. Horace W. Bigelow, directing; Ruth 
Mock, pianist; a violin ensemble; Edith 
Kreinheder, soprano; and Alice Van Hee 
Walker, pianist. Beatrice Wade and Helen 
Hunt were accompanists. 


Heten A. G. STEPHENSON, 





“Joan” Set to Music 

A special musical setting is to be ar- 
ranged for the dramatic version of “Joan of 
Arc,” by Mark Twain, to be used by his 
daughter, Clara Clemens, on a trans-con- 
tinental theatrical tour commencing early in 
January, after a brief New York engage- 
ment. The tour will include appearances 
— the auspices of music and literary 
clubs. 





NEW MANAGERIAL COMBINE GIVES ENDORSEMENT TO 


Yor the Past 


Six Y ears 








the phenomenal success 
of the Civic Concert 
Service, Inc., has shown 
their plan to be logical, 
practical and of vast 
benefit to artists and 


patrons alike. 


That the concert field has gone 
through a radical change for the bet- 
ter during the past few years is most 


surely indicated by the phenomenal 
success created by Dema E. Harsh- 
barger’s Civic Concert Service, Inc., 


of Chicago and the now prevailing 
rumor of a managerial combine in the 
East to operate along lines identical 
with the plan originated by Miss 
Harshbarger. 

During the years of reconstruction 
in the concert field the plan of the 
Civic Concert Service has injected new 





Dema E. Harshbarger 
President 
Civie Concert Service, Inc. 


life and intelligent activity into the 
whole profession which has redowned 
to the advantage of the artists and 
public alike. 

The success of this plan is again 
demonstrated by the new incorporation 


Ward A. French 
Vice-President 
Civic Concert Service, Inc. 


which is said to have been formed last 
week in New York and which will 
function along lines identical with 
those established by the Civic Concert 
Service, Inc. 
During the six 


years of successful 





_ PLAN OPERATED BY THE CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, INC., OF CHICAGO | 


Six Years 














of successful operation 
under their own plan 
undeniably gives the 
the 


Concert Service, 


originators, Civic 


Inc., 


facilities others lack. 


operation, the Civic Concert Service, 
Inc., civic courses have been estab- 
lished in over one hundred and twenty 
cities and its scope is being constantly 
enlarged. 

It is gratifying to the originators of 
the Civic Concert Service, Inc., to 
know that many of those operating 
under the old system for years are now 
realizing the splendid value of the new 
system and are adopting it. This step 
cannot but mean better service to the 
music lover and far more benefits for 
the recognized concert artist. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for December 24, 1927 


Eicheim Music 


Appears in West 


Maier and Pattison Play “Siamese” 
Sketches on Kansas City 
Program 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 21—Making 
their first appearance on a Fritschy night 
concert series, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 
duo-piano artists, played for an audience 
of approximately 3000 in Convention Hall, 
Dec. 5. Ejichheim’s “Siamese” Sketch, 
played for the first time in this country, 
was a feature of the program. 


Conservatory Concert 


The first of a series of concerts was 
given in Ivanhoe Auditorium, Dec. 11, by 
the Horner Institute-Kansas City Con- 
servatory Symphony Orchestra, Forrest 
Schulz, conductor. A reading of two move- 
ments of Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 4, 
reflected credit on Mr. Schulz and students. 
A transcription of Handel’s Largo by Carl 
Busch was heard, with Harold Bernhardt 
playing the violin solo. Mary Endicott 
Drane, violinist, played the Bruch G Minor 
Concerto, with orchestral accompaniment. 
[The orchestra also accompanied Leith 
Stevens in the first movement of Rubin- 
stein’s Piano Concerto in D Minor. 

Carlos Salzedo, harpist, was presented by 
Pro Musica in the Hotel Muehlebach, Dec. 
3. Mrs. George Forsee presided. 

The assembly program of the Kansas 
City Musical was given, Dec. 5, in the Hotel 
Baltimore, by Grace Fritz, Gladys Schnorf, 
Mrs. Allen Taylor, Lucile Vogel-Cole, John 
Wahlstedt, Joyce Bishop Andrews, Beatrice 
Marden King, Clara Blakeslee Kimbrell, 
Marjorie Standart and Mrs. Robert Garver. 

BLANCHE LEDEIMAN, 


Mrami, Fra.—Hannah Spiro Asher and 
Carrie Newburgh Jackson recently gave a 
two-piano recital in the University of Mi- 
ami Auditorium. The assisting artist was 
Margaret McLanahan of Pittsburgh, so- 
prano. 





This Unusual Photograph, Showing Rosa Ponselle in the Dramatic Settings 

by Joseph Urban for the First Act of Bellini’s “Norma,” Was Taken by Carlo 

Edwards of the Metropolitan Staff During the Actual Performance of the 
Opera 


Sing in Washington 

WasHIncTon, Dec. 21—Mrs. Lawrence 
Townsend gave the first of her morning 
musicales and the twenty-second musical 
morning in the Mayflower Hotel on Dec. 7, 
when she presented Mary Lewis, soprano, 
and Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, in a joint 
concert. Helen Winslow was at the piano 
for Mr. de Gogorza, and Elmer Zoller ac- 
companied Miss Lewis. 


D. De M. W. 


WALLINGFORD, Conn.—The Columbia 
Glee Club gave a concert on Dec. 10 in the 
High School Auditorium under the auspices 
of the Wallingford Ladies’ Library Associa- 
tion. Walter Henry Hall was the conduc- 
tor, and William H. Pitt played piano solos. 


San AntToNIO, Tex.—Albert Herff Beze 
gave a lecture-recital on “Tosca,” the sec- 
ond in a series of four, before the Tuesday 
Musical Club. His own piano arrange- 
ments of themes and phonograph records 
were used in illustration. 


13 
Free Oratorio to 
Assist Charities 


Carthage Community “Messiah” 
Assumes Form of Annual 
Homecoming 


CartTuaceE, Itt., Dec. 21.—The Mendels- 
sohn Choir, a community chorus of eighty- 
five, is rehearsing under the direction of 
Eve Simmons Runyon for its annual per- 
formance of “Messiah,” on Christmas night. 
Admission is free, and the concert takes on 
the nature of a musical homecoming, as 
many former singers of the town return 
to take part, joining forces with students 
and teachers home for the holidays. 

Leader, organist, soloists and chorus give 
their services, and a free-will offering is 
devoted to some charitable purpose. Eliza- 
beth Runyon is the accompanist. 

The faculty of Carthage College School 
of Music gave a recital recently in Trinity 
Lutheran Church. The program was pre- 
sented by Elmer Hanke, director and 
teacher of piano; Eudore Hanke, soprano, 
teacher of singing; John Norton, teacher of 
violin, and Grace Johnson, assistant teacher 
of piano. 

The Presbyterian Choir, of which Eve 
Simmons Runyon is director, and Elizabeth 
Runyon the organist, gave Maunder’s “Song 
of Thanksgiving’ on a _ recent Sunday. 
Soloists were Rosalind Hill, Devota Orth, 
Grace Mosely, Mary Corson, Dorothy Cor- 
bin and Dr. Runyon. 





Tansman Visits Denver 
Denver, Dec. 13.—The local chapter of 
Pro Musica presented Alexander Tansman 
in a recital of his own piano compositions 
in the Brown Palace ballroom. Mr. Tans- 
man was assisted by Mildred Ruhge Kyffin, 
Denver contralto.—B. P. 


Goose Creek, Tex.—An orchestra of 
thirteen instruments has been organized in 
the high school under the direction of Mr. 
Hargraves.—P. J. P. 





SASCHA JACOBSEN 





PAUL BERNARD 


“The best way to enjoy chamber music is to participate in playing 
it. Failing that, the next best thing is to hear it 
played by an organization like the 


MUSICAL ART QUARTET 


—Samuel Chotzinoff, New York World, Dec. 5, 1927. 


MARIE ROEMAET-ROSANOFF 





LOUIS KAUFMAN 


“These performers have mastered the art of quartet playing, with its four- 
fold balance, its polish of style and its microscopic precision.” 


—Richard Stokes, New York Evening World, Dec. 5, 1927. 


Next New York Subscription Concert, Sunday Evening Jan. 15, at Guild Theatre 
For Season 1928-1929: Concert Management Daniel Mayer, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Mannes Conducts Concerts 


The Metropolitan Museum free concerts, 
under the baton of David Mannes, will be 
given Saturday evenings at 8 o'clock, on 
Jan. 7, 14, 21, and 28. Programs of a 
symphonic nature will be heard, and the 
principal works played are to be analyzed 
at lectures held on Saturday afternoon, The 
museum is kept open for three-quarters of 
an hour so that visitors may view the col- 
lections. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., will un- 
dertake the cost of the concerts -this year, 
which is the tenth season. Attendance from 
year to year of these concerts shows a total 
audience of over half a million. There 
were 39,000 auditors at the concerts of 
1919, and 63,000 during 1927. 

* * * 


Music from 1590 to 1630 


The League of Composers’ opening con- 
cert in Town Hall on the evening of Dec. 


30, when Willem Mengelberg is to conduct, | 


will be limited to works for chorus and 
organ. The singers are to be solo units of 
the Choral Symphony Society, of which 
Francis B. Marsh is director. The pro- 
gram will deal with the period from 1590 
to about 1630. 
+ + + 

Mishel Piastro, Russian violinist, absent 
from the New York concert stage for almost 
three years, will be heard in Carnegie Hall, 
on Jan. 2. His program will include a 
Sonata of Richard Strauss and Glazounoff’s 
Concerto. 


x* * * 
Florence Easton, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, has been engaged for a concert 


appearance under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Daily Worker Publishing Association 
to be given in Mecca Auditorium on Jan. 
13. Besides her operatic activities, Miss 


Easton is filling various concert engage- 
ments as her duties at the Metropolitan 
permit. 


* + * 

Opening his program with the Beethoven 
Sonata in E Minor, Ignaz Friedman, will 
play, at his only New York recital of the 
season on Jan. 14, compositions by Brahms, 
Chopin, Debussy and his own edition ot 
Strauss’ “Voices of Spring.” Immediately 
after his recital, Mr. Friedman will sail for 
Europe to fulfill other concert engagements. 

' er ae 

The Russian Symphonic Choir will give 
a concert in the Engineering Auditorium on 
Jan. 7, for the benefit of the American 
Waldensian Aid Society. 

* * * 

Curtiss Grove, baritone, will be heard 
for the first time this season in the Town 
Hall on New Year’s Day. Mr. Grove will 
offer the Schumann “Dichterliebe,” in two 
groups, and will sing the aria “It Is Enough” 
from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” two songs by 
Grieg, one by Tchaikovsky and a work by 
Nicolai Mednikoff, the pianist. 

* . + 


Germani To Give Organ Recital 


Fernando Germani, the twenty-one year 
old organ virtuoso of the Augusteo Orches- 
tra of Rome, who is to make his American 
début shortly, will give a concert in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium. 

+ * * 

Yolando Mér6, Hungarian pianist who 
appeared recently as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic, and previous to that 
with the New York Symphony, playing 
her own “Capriccio Ungarese,” will be heard 
in recital in Steinway Hall on Thursday 
afternoon Jan. 5. 4 

Isador Gorn, young Russian American 
pianist, and Edwin Grasse, violinist-com- 
poser, gave a sonata recital in Steinway 
Hall on Dec. 20, offering music by Res- 
pighi, Leo Weiner and Grasse. 

* * + 

Among recent visitors to New York is 
Nellie C. Cornish, director of the Cornish 
School, Seattle. 

* * * 

The Stringwood Ensemble, at its Janu 
ary recital at Town Hall, will introduce a 
new quartet by Taneieff and a new work 
by Stillman for piano, clarinet, violin and 
viola. 

* + o 

Rita Neve, an English pianist, will make 
her New York début in Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 19. 

* * * 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, duo-pian- 
ists, will give their only New York recital 
this season at Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 27. 


* * * 
Socrate Barozzi, Rumanian violinist, will 


give his second recital of the season at 


Town Hall on Feb. 20. 
+ i * 
Divine to Sing in Cincinnati 

Grace Divine has been engaged to sing 
“Gerechter Gott” from “Rienzi” with the 
New York Symphony, when Walter Dam- 
rosch conducts an all-Wagner program in 
Cincinnati, on Jan. 29. This will be Miss 
Divine’s first appearance in her native city. 
Miss Divine is no longer associated with 
the agency of George DeLisles. 


* * * 


Morrisey To Sing Hageman’s 
“Grief” 


Marie Morrisey, contralto, will include on 
her New York program, which will be given 
Jan. 10 in Town Hall, a new composition 
by Richard Hageman, “Grief,” dedicated 
to Miss Morrisey. Mr. Hageman will ac- 
company. The words are by Ernest Law- 
son. Miss Morrisey will be heard in Boston 
in recital in January and will open her Paci- 
fic Coast tour later in the season with the 
Apollo Club of Portland, Ore. 


+ * + 
Modern Music at New School 


A program of modern music for the piano 
and violin, including compositions by 
Krenek, Stravinsky, Hindemith, Cowell, 
Ravel, Webern, and Copland will be per- 
formed in the auditorium of the New 
School on Wednesday evening, Dec. 28. 
Artists and composers who will present this 
program will be Aaron Copland, Henry 
Cowell and Barbara Lull. 

* + * 

Eva Gauthier, in a program of music for 

the voice in Town Hall on Thursday eve- 


ning, Dec. 29, will sing selections from 
Monteverdi, Nin, Esteve, Bassa, Obradors, 


Literes, Eichheim, Stearns, Rogers, Cowell, 
Carpenter, Debussy, Block, Ravel and Rous- 


sel. Her accompanist is to be Celius 
Dougherty. 
+ * + 
Salvatore De Stefano, harpist, and his 


Miss 


Ascension, 


marriage of 
Church of the 


quartet played for the 
Reeves at the 
Nov. 22. 
2 o- - 
William Simmons, baritone was scheduled 


as the soloist with the Mundell Musical 
Club of Brooklyn for Dec. 9. 
x * * 
Carmela Ponselle, prima donna of the 
Metropolitan Opera, has signed with the 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. She will con- 
certize following her season at the Metro- 


politan. 
* * * 


Mary Cornelia Malone, soprano, appeared 
on Nov. 25, before the Junior Emergency 
Relief, of which Mrs. Walter Lambert is 
chairman, in the ballroom of the Biltmore. 
Miss Malone was heard in a Mozart aria, 
songs by Pergolesi, Farrari and Roland and 
offered as encores several Negro spirituals 
Marion Carley was at the piano. 

* * * 

Dusolina Giannini will say farewell to 
New York for a year when she gives her 
recital in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 1. 

* * * 

The Stringwood Ensemble will introduce 
a new quartet by Tanieff and a new work 
by the New York composer, Stillman, at its 
recital in Town Hall on Jan. 24. 

* ok * 


Louise Hunter, soprano, who left the 
Metropolitan Opera to star in Arthur Ham- 
merstein’s music drama, “Golden Dawn,” 
now playing in New York, studied in the 
New York studio of Mary Capewell Gus- 
tafson. 

* +. +. 


Tamaki Miura, the original Japanese 
Butterfly sang “Un Bel Di Vedremo” with 
the Roxy Symphony, Sunday morning, Nov. 
27, and for an encore sang her own Japanese 
songs for children. These were so success- 
ful that it was necessary for her to repeat 


them. 
* * * 


Emma Roberts, contralto, will give a re- 
cital in Town Hall on Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 28. Frank Bibb will assist at the piano. 

« + * 


Arthur Baecht will give a violin recital 
in Town Hall, on Jan. 21, under the Copley 
management. 

* * * 

\lexander Kelberine was 
recital with Solomon 
Dec. 11, in 


pianist in a 
Deutsch, violinist, on 
Engineering Auditorium. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for December 24, I927 


New York Concert and Studio Notes 


Bernardo Siegel, a pupil of Mr. Kelberine, 
gave a pianv recital in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, Dec. 3. 
*-_ * * 
Berlioz “Faust” Cast 


Dusolina Giannini will sing the role of 
Marguerite, Richard Crooks that of Faust, 
George Huston will be the Méphistophélés 
and Ivan Steschenke Brander, in the revival 
of Berlioz’ “Damnation of Faust” by the 
Schola Cantorum, Hugh Ross, conductor, in 
Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening, Dec. 
28. The chorus will be augmented to 250 
and will be assisted by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

as * * 


Weisbord Guest At Musicale 

Mr. and Mrs. Julian Goldman gave a 
musicale supper and dance in their home, 
Dec. 17, in honor of their protégé, Mischa 
Weisbord, a young Russian violinist who 
recently made a début at Carnegie Hall, 
contributing to an informal program were 
Mr. Weisbord, Mildred Parisette, Rafaelo 
Diaz, Dorothea Flexer, Rosa Low, Alberto 
Salvi, Creighton Allen, and the Misses 
Marmein., 





Marion Claire 


Marion Claire is another American singer 
soon to return to her native land after sing- 
ing in opera abroad. Beginning her career 
as a violinist, Miss Claire was found to 
possess a promising voice, and study with 
Ettore Ruffo in Chicago and Malatesta in 
Italy followed. Her début was made as 
Mimi in “La Bohéme” in the province of 
Venice, and subsequent engagements were 
in Verona, Padova and Spezia. One of her 
most successful roles has been that of Liv 
in Puccini’s “Turandot.” Miss Claire is now 
singing in Berlin. 

* * * 

Lucille Chalfant, concert singer, returned 

from abroad on the Minnewaska, Dec. 17. 
* * 

Elsa Meiske, soprano student of Marcella 
Sembrich at the Curtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia, gave a recital in Lancaster, 
Pa., recently, with Richard Hageman at 
the piano. She will be heard in recital in 
Town Hall, New York, in January. Shura 
Cherkassky, piano student of Josef Hof- 
mann, gave a recital in Carnegie Hall on 
Dec. 7. Ralph Jusko, pupil of Emilio de 
Gogorza, has been engaged as soloist with 
the Brockton Symphony, T. Francis Burke, 
conductor, on Jan. 8. Clarence Reinert, a 
student of Horatio Connell, made his début 
in opera when he sang the réle of Morales 
in “Carmen” with the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera, Alexander Smallens, conductor. 


* * * 


Ralph Rose, violinist, who recently ap- 
peared as soloist with the American Or- 
chestral Society in New York, is continuing 
his studies with Michael Press in New 
York. Rose first came under the tutelage 
of this teacher when he began his studies 
at the Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia several years ago as a scholarship 
pupil. 

* * 8 

Stefan Sopkin, violinist, member of the 
faculty of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, 
will give his only New York recital of the 
season at Town Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
Jan. 28. 


Orchestral Society Wants New 
Members 


The American Orchestral Society began 
the season with an over-crowded registra- 
tion in all departments of its educational 
work. Over 130 applicants were heard 
for membership in the training orchestra, 
and fifty-eight new students were enrolled. 
Sixty-nine students returned for their sec- 
ond or third year’s training, making a total 
of 127, and thereby completing the roster 
of the training orchestra. Registration for 
the conductors’ class under the direction of 
Chalmers Clifton, is completed for this sea- 
son, eleven students having been selected. 
The theory work is under the direction of 
Franklin Robinson. Thirty-four orchestra 
students and forty students not connected 
with the orchestra have accepted this priv- 
ilege. Officers of the American Orchestral 
Society wish to augment the membership to 
1000. Any person interested in musical 
education, it is stated, may ask for tickets 
to attend concerts and rehearsals. 

ee ee 


Women’s Philharmonic Musicale 


The Women’s Philharmonic Society made 
its first public appearance this season in a 
concert given in its Steinway Hall studio. 
The program consisted of a joint recital by 
Helen Thomas, soprano, and Lois Spencer, 
pianist, who is a pupil of Edwin Hughes. 
The program included selections from Do- 
naudy, Tosti, Mascagni, Brahms, Schumann, 
Szulc, Htie, Schubert, Strauss, Niemann 
Repper, Debussy, Liszt, Chadwick, and War- 
ren. Mrs. Elie Cannes is president of the 
Society, and Mrs. Kate Roberts, vice- presi- 
dent; Amy Fay is honorary president. 

* + * 


Concerts Begin for Young People 


The first of the series of four orchestra 
concerts for young people, conducted by 
Marshall Bartholomew and sponsored by the 
Seymour School of Musical Re-Education, 
was given in the Hampden’ Theater 
on Saturday morning, Dec. 3 at 11 o'clock 
The second concert on Jan. 14 will present 
a military band and will be devoted to brass 
instruments. The third concert on Feb. 11 
will give particular attention to the stringed 
instruments and wood-winds, and the fourth 
concert will present again the entire or- 
chestra. The first program will consist of 
the Overture: to “William Tell’: “The 
Swan” by Saint-Saéns as an English horn 
solo; the first movement from the “Unfin- 
ished” Symphony of Schubert; “Silent 
Night, Holy Night” by the St. Ambrose 
Vocal Quartet; a Negro Spiritual, “I Got 
Shoes,” Quartet from Yale Glee Club; 
“Grandma’s Music Box,” Van den Beemt, 
solo for celesta, and Suite the “Nutcracker.” 

x * x 

Maude Douglas Tweedy’s first voice an- 
alysis class and studio recital was given by 
pupils in her studio. Those who sang were: 


Jeanne Palmer Sondeikin, Florence Paul, 
Emily Files, Charlotte Frankel, Nella 
Miller, Martha Blum, Christine Sims, 


Marion Raber, Charles Beyer, Charles Den- 
ton, Giovanni Morelli, Howard Tompkins, 
George Pancoail. Pupils who have been 
fulfilling bookings are Donald Fiser, Kitty 
Sterne, Celso Ganio. 

e <3 


At a concert given in Guild Hall, Dec. 10, 
Walter Scott, a pupil of Philip Mittell 
made a favorable impression with his violin 
numbers by Hubay, Kreisler, Bazzini, and 
others. For a lad of fourteen, his technic 
was advanced. Others taking part in the 
concert were Doris Frerichs, pianist, a pupil 
of Margaret Love, and Maria Dolores 
Pellicer, soprano, pupil of Gina Pinnera. 

es 


Students of Pasquale Amato actively en- 
gaged before the public include Robert Steel, 
baritone with the Chicago Opera; Rudolf 
Hoyos, baritone; and Claire Alcé, soprano. 
The latter was chosen by Mr. Amato to be 
his assisting artist when he sang before the 
Matinée Musicale Club in Philadelphia, Dec. 
19. 

* * * 

William Thorner, New York voice 
teacher, journeyed to Washington, to hear 
his pupil, Mary Lewis, sing the title réle 
of “Thais” when that opera was recently 
presented by the Washington Opera. 

* * * 


Benjamin Gibner King, who has been 
playing accompaniments for Jeanne Gordon, 
Richard Bonelli, and Bruce Benjamin this 
fall, is a protégé of Walter Golde’s New 
York studio. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for December 24, 1927 


On 


Chamber Music At White House 


President and Mrs. Coolidge heard a pro- 
gram, modelled after those given by private 
orchestras of the courts and nobles of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the 
White House on Dec. 15. The instruments 
used were specimens of the handicraft of 
Stradivarius, Montagnana, Guadagnini, 
Amata, and other noted luthiers, from the 
collection of Rodman Wanamaker. Three 
string quartets—the Lenox, the New York, 
and the Vertchamp, were assisted by two 
double basses, under the direction of Dr. 
Thaddeus Rich. Olga Samaroff, pianist, 
played a Bach concerto with the strings. 
Charles M. Courboin, Belgian organist, 
played on a portable organ. The program 
included three rare manuscripts performed 
for the first time in over 200 years. One 
was a work by Domenico Scarlatti, ar- 
ranged by Malipiero, the others were com- 
positions by Thomas Tompkins and W illiam 


Byrd. 
* * * 


Tallahasee Programs 

TALLAHASSEE, Dec. 21.—The Florida 
State College Orchestra of forty-two players 
gave the first concert of its third season on 
Dec. 5, under Ethel M. Tripp. The soloist 
was Mona Alderman, pianist of the faculty 
of the School of Music. She gave the 
Grieg Concerto with orchestra. Orchestral 
sumbers were by Bizet, Dvorak, and 
Srahms. Miss Tripp conducted without 
score. Ruby Ann Lorence, a new member 
of the faculty, gave a song recital recently, 
assisted by Louise Glover-Davidson, ’cellist, 

and Mary Reeder, pianist. 

x *k * 


Smith-Dartmouth Services 


NortHampton, Mass., Dec 21.--The an- 
nual Christmas carol service of the Smith 
College and Dartmouth Glee Clubs was 
held in John M. Greene Hall, Dec. 7. Ivan 
T. Gorokhoff is director of the Smith Col- 
leze Glee Club, and H. P. Whitford directs 
the Dartmouth College Glee Club. A 
Christmas carol service was given in Rol- 
lins Chapel at Dartmouth on Dec. 11, E. M. 
Hopkins conducting. 

* * * 


Herbert Witherspoon, president, and Carl 
D. Kinsey, manager of the Chicago Musical 
College returned to Chicago last week from 
Tulsa and Oklahoma City, where Mr. 
Witherspoon lectured. 

k *k * 


Robenne Returns From Europe 


Anna Robenne, Russian dancer, has re- 
turned to America, after an absence of six 
months spent in touring Europe at the head 
of a ballet of former members of the Petro- 
yrad Imperial and of Serge Diagilleff’s 
ballet. 

* * * 
Frances Nash Sails 

Frances Nash, pianist, following her Chi- 
cago recital on Dec. 5 and recitals in Dela- 
ware, Ohio, Dec. 8, and Memphis, Tenn., 
Dec. 10, sailed on the Berengaria for a 
European tour. Miss Nash will return to 
this country next fall for her annual tour. 

+ * * 


Stratton Makes Tour 


Successes awaited Charles Stratton on his 
autumn tour, which embraced northern and 
southern portions of the country. He was 
tenor soloist for the Nashville Symphony 
on Nov. 6, on the occasion of its opening 
concert, singing an aria and an encore with 
orchestral accompaniment, and a group ot 
songs to the piano accompaniment of F. 
Arthur Henkle, conductor. On Nov. 12, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., heard Mr. Stratton in 
a recital given in Grafton Hall, Clarence 
E. Shepherd being the accompanist. 

x * * 


Maurice Rosenfeld, lecturer, teacher and 
nusical editor spoke on “Tannhauser” be- 
fore the Friends of Opera on Dec. 6 in the 
allroom of the Drake Hotel, Chicago. He 
was assisted by members of the Chicago 
ivic Opera Company. 

* * * 


Harold Samuel is playing with the 
Cleveland Orchestra Jan. 4 and 5. His 
tour closes in Montreal Jan. 12. He sails 
for Europe Jan. 14, and will return in 
January, 1929. 

* . * 

Eleanor Spencer, American pianist, who 
has been playing abroad for the past ten 
seasons, returns to America to re-enter the 
concert field. 


the 


Country’s 


Vreeland Will Tour 


After fulfilling engagements the first half 
of the season in the East, notably in Mon- 
treal, Pittsburgh, Buffalo and New York, 
where she gave a Carnegie Hall recital on 
Dec. 2, Jeannette Vreeland, beginning the 
middle of March, has a solidly booked con- 
cert tour. 

Leaving New York, the soprano sings en 
route as far west as Baldwin, Kans., where 
she appears on March 27, then in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa., on March 29. With the Detroit 
Symphony the artist sings in the Bach “St. 
Matthew Passion” four times, twice in De- 
troit on April 2 and 3 and twice in New 
York on April 5 and 6. Directly after this 
last performance Miss Vreeland leaves for 
the West again, singing one engagement 
en route to appearance as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony in that city on 
April 12 and in St. Paul the following day. 
Her tour as soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony begins on April 16 and will last 
six weeks. ‘This orchestra tour is a re-en- 


gagement. 
* * * 
Schmitz With Pro Arte 
E. Robert Schmitz, French pianist, will 


appear in concert with the Pro Arte String 
Quartet on Jan. 18 in Washington and on 
Jan. 22 in New York, playing the Ravel 
trio. In February, Mr. Schmitz will sail 
for Europe, where he is booked to appear 
in several cities. He will give a series of 
concerts in Holland, some of which will be 
with the Concertgebouw, under the directior 
of Willem Mengelberg. 


* * * 


Middleton With Symphony 

Arthur Middleton, baritone, will sing in 
“Elijah” with the Detroit Symphony on 
Dec. 27. This artist starts the new year 
with a recital in Meadville, Pa., on Jan. 12 
followed by a joint-recital with Paul Alt- 
house in Hartford, Conn. In April, Mr. 
Middleton will start on his far western tour 
with a recital in Portland, Ore. 


* * * 


Daisy Jean has been engaged to open 
a new concert series in Havana, on Dec. 30 
She will give her program of ’cello and 
songs at the harp, ending with Spanish 
songs. Miss Jean recently played again at 
the Albany Institute of History and Art. 
In January she is booked in New England 
and Canada, and in February she appears 
en route to the Pacific Coast. Early in 
February she will give a New York recital 

x oe * 

Nevada Van der Veer, will sing again 
this season with the Pittsburgh Mendels 
sohn Choir and later in the month, with the 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society. 


a 
Concerts in Tucson 

Tucson, Ariz., Dec. 21.—Recent events 
on the artists’ course sponsored by th 
School of Music of the University of Ari 
zona, were concerts by Alexander Brailow 
sky and Alma Peterson. Miss Peterson was 
initiated into the University Chapter of 
Sigma Alpha Iota Fraternity as an honorary 
member. The Cherniavsky Trio gave a 
concert on Dec. 6 in the Temple of Music 
and Art, under the auspices of the Saturday 
Morning Musical Club. Ee €. i 


* * * 


The third concert of the Greenwich Young 


People’s Symphony, David Mannes, con- 
ductor, will be given Jan. 5. The program 
for children will include a Bach gavotte, 
Schumann’s ‘“Traumerie,”’ a Tchaikovsky 


waltz, and the theme of Haydn’s “Emperor” 
string quartet, followed by the orchestra's 
performance of the _ variations. David 
Barnett, a young pianist, will appear as 
soloist. The second part of the program, 
arranged for young people, will include Bee- 
thoven’s String Polonaise, a Lully minuet, 
Tchaikovsky’s Andante Cantabile, Grieg’s 
“In Springtime” and Handel’s Largo. 
ee 2 


Marie Morrisey appeared before the 
Junior Friends of Art in the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, recently, singing modern Italian 
contralto songs by Cimara, Respighi and 
Tirindelli, and a group of English ballads. 
On Dec. 1 Miss Morrisey was heard in a 


private recital at the home of Gen. and 
Mrs Nathan Wm. MacChesney. 
+ od * 
Bruce Benjamin, American tenor, was 


to appear in Saginaw, Mich., in December. 


Paderewski Returns For Tour 


Ignace Jan Paderewski has returned to 
America for a transcontinental tour, his first 
in two seasons, it is announced by George 
Engles. His tour begins in New Rochelle 
with a recital in the Junior High School on 
Jan. 3, followed by a recital at the Orange, 
N. J., High School, on Jan. 5. Paderewski’s 
only appearance in Greater New York until 
next spring will be in Brooklyn, where he 
plays on Jan. 9. 


* * 8 


Paul Althouse recently finished a tour of 
Michigan, Kentucky, New York, the District 
of Columbia, Ohio and Pennsylvania, end- 
ing with a recital in New York that for- 
mally opened the new Pythian Temple. 
Mr. Althouse was scheduled to sing in 
L’Amore dei tre re,” “Samson et Dalila,” 
“Die Walkure” and “Pagliacci” with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera. He opened the 
concert series in Owensboro, Ky., and sang 
for the “afternoon at home” of the Cincin- 
nati Club. 


Del Campo in Capital 


Sofia Del Campo gave two soprano re- 
citals this month, one in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
18, and the second in Washington, Dec. 20 
in the evening, being presented by the Pan 
American Union as an exponent of Latin- 
American music. Mme. del Campo sang 
Latin-American music exclusively in the 
capital Two of her songs merit special 
mention: the “Cancion de Cuna” (lullaby) 
of Isabel Subercaseaux, and, for the first 
time, “Gentile di Cuore” from a Brazilian 
opera by Gomez. By special arrangement 
between the Pan American Un and the 
Victor Company, this capital concert was 
broadcasted through naval station NAA in 
Washington, and a chain of stations in the 


principal Eastern cities 

















Yelly D’Aranyi, Who Has Been Piay- 
ing With Success in New York This 
Season. 


* > * 


Georges Enesco, Rumanian composer and 
violinist, was scheduled to arrive on the 
Calgaric in America on Dec. 18 for his fifth 
concert tour, which will include his second 
visit to the Pacific Coast. His first or- 
chestra appearance is with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra on Dec. 23 and 24. He will leave 
immediately afterward for the Pacific Coast, 
returning to New York early in February 





* @ *# 

Esther Lundy Newcomb, soprano, ac- 
companied by the Little Sym ¥y, gave a 
concert under the auspices of the American 
Legion in the LaGrange Theatre in Chicag 


recently. Mrs. Newcomb was booked to sing 
for the Women's Club of Western Springs, 
Ill., on Dec. 16, and on Feb. 5 will be solo- 
ist with the Women’ me 
Fthel leginska, conductor 


s Symphony of Chicago. 
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Platforms 


Recent Music in York 


York, Pa., Dec. 21—Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto, recently gave the first of a series 
of concerts sponsored by the York Music 
League. It was given in the William Penn 
Senior High School. Sol Alberti was at 
the piano for Miss Meisle. Both artists 
appeared before the students during their 
morning exercises. Miss Meisle sang two 
groups of songs, Mr. Alberti played two 
solos. The recital in the evening was at- 
tended by a large audience. The annual 
opera meeting of the Matinée Musical Club 
was held at the Woman’s Club on Nov. 30 
with Mrs. Charles Wolf in charge. 
assisted by Mrs. Walter Black and Helen 
Weiser Zeigler. “Madame Butterfly” was 
the opera studied. Catherine Wade-Smith 
was the artist chosen by the Matinée 
Musical Club, of which Mrs. Karl Katz is 
president, to open the current series on Dec. 
1. With William Beller at the piano the 
voilinist gave a program of exceptional 
merit. The Mendelssohn Concerto, the 
Brahms Waltz in A, arranged by Hoch- 
stem, a nocturne by Chopin, arranged by 
Auer ; and numbers by Burleigh, Scott, 
Korngold, Debussy-Choisnel and Poldowski 
made up the program. 

* * & 
Kriens Conducts Orchestras 

_ Christian Kriens, conductor of the Plain- 
held Symphony Society directed a concert 
Dec. 12 in the Plainfield High School Audi- 
torilum. The program included Beethoven's 
Third Symphony, the “Scheherazade” Suite 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and the “Academic 
Festival” Overture by Brahms. Mr. Kriens 
also conducted the Elizabeth Symphony, 
Dec. 7, in the auditorium of the Alexander 
Hamilton Junior High School of Elizabeth, 
N. J. Soloists were the baritone, Herman 
Gelhause, and Ulrich Jelinek, violinist. The 
program included Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, and works by Mendelssohn, Gounod, 
Hauser, Schubert-Wilhelmj, Luigini, Ire- 
land, Liszt, Kriens. 


. * > 
Auburn Boy Heard 
\usurn, N. Y., Dec. 21—Eddie Beyer, 


age eleven, Auburn’s violin prodigy, made 
a concert debut recently in Osborne Hall 
which was crowded to capacity. Eddie de- 
monstrated musical intelligence and_ sensi- 
tiveness, and exceptional technical ground- 
work. Eddie played the Seitz Concerto in 
D Major, and a “Rondino” by 
Kreisler, the “Passe-Pied” by 
other selections. 


Jeethoven- 
Gillet and 
Eddie has always studied 
under Peter Kurtz and has appeared in pub- 
he since his seventh year. 
. -’ 


Alina Bucciantini, soprano, has come 
under the management of the Betty Tillot- 
son Concert Direction. Miss Bucciantini, 
who made her début with Tita Ruffo in 
“Hamlet,” has sung at the Royal Theater in 
Milan, and has been heard in a successful 
New York recital. Other active artists on 
the Tillotson list are Clarke Sparke, boy 
tenor and winner of the Marion Talley 
scholarship, who gave a recent concert at 
Manchester, N. H.; Anthony Stefan, vio- 
limist, who recently appeared in Troy and 
Schenectady and with the Orpheus Society 
of Flushing; and Marion Armstrong, who 
is popular with Scottish organizations. 

* + + 
Edwin Bangs Gives Recital 

Edwin Orlo Bangs, for the last nine years 
dean of the School of Music at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, has joined the Faculty of 
Florida State College in the capacity of 
Professor of voice and director of the Glee 
Club. He was introduced to the public on 
Nov. 1 in a recital, during which he sang 
French, Italian, German, and English songs. 
Mr. Bangs was assisted by Clara Farring- 
on-Edmondson, violinist. Gladys ‘Storrs 
accompanied Mr. Bangs, and Dean Opper- 
nan accompanied the violinist. 


* * * 

San Jose, Cat.—The San Jose Music 
Study Club heard a Handel program in the 
Schofield Hall of the Y. W. C. A. Alber- 
time Crandall gave the analysis. Taking 


part were Clarissa Ryan, Ruth Cook, Mrs. 
R. K. Sword, Mary Webster Mitchell and 
Ruth Darling, 


x * ‘+ 


Warter_oo, Ilowa.—Vera Palmer, 
bonist, has been engaged for 
the Woman’s Symphony of 
recent years Miss 
nected with musical 
Francisco. 


trom- 
concerts by 
Chicago. In 
Palmer has been con- 
organizations in San 
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HICAGO, Dec. 21—The Chicago Sym- 


phony Orchestra, Frederick Stock con- 
ductor, gave the following program, with 
Remo Bolognini as violin soloist, at its week- 
end concerts: 


oo ee ER se Berloiz 
I oe aes a een 6 dada we Sead os Clapp 
(First performance in Chicago) 
a eer eee ae Brahms 
Violin Concerto, G Minor................ Bruch 
PR BUD oa nae cnad 60eeceactaees Dvorak 


, 


With “Summer,” Chicago made its first 
acquaintance ‘with ‘the creative work of 
Horace Greely Clapp, formerly director of 
music at the State University of Iowa and 
now director of the extension department 
of the Juilliard Foundation. The work as 
heard was the result of a third revision, the 
original version having been played by Max 
Zach and the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra in 1914. It is fluent, agreeable music. 
pleasantly touched by an imagination that 
never soars too far from well-mapped ter- 
ritory, and scored in a fashion scholarly and 
effective. Mr. Clapp responded to several 
recalls after the performance. 

Mr. Bolognini, the new second concert- 
master of the orchestra, made his first Chi- 
cago appearance on this occasion. He re- 
vealed himself as a violinist of distinctive 
talents. His conception of style is restrained 
and patrician, his tone limpid and expressive, 
and his technical command borders on the 
flawless. He was enthusiastically received 
by the audience. 

To the Brahms work Mr. Stock gave 
his usual warm and discerning interpreta- 
tion. The Berlioz Overture was written 
immediately after the composer had given 
up the idea of triple murder and suicide. 
Considering the result, such preoccupations 
cannot be recommended to young composers 
as food for inspiration. 


Piano Recitals 


Sidney Silber gave a piano recital at the 
Playhouse Sunday afternoon, Dec. 11, of- 
fering Beethoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata and 
Schumann’s Fantasy Pieces as his principal 
numbers. First Chicago performances were 
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given to a Prelude by John Kessler, two 
“Alley Tunes” by David Guion, and Gran- 
ados’ Allegro de Concierto. 

José Echaniz, formerly successful ac- 
companist to Tito Schipa, gave his first 
downtown piano recital in the Studebaker 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 11. In 
a program that included Brahms’ F Minor 
Sonata and Chopin’s Polonaise, Op. 22, Mr. 
Echaniz showed qualities of technic and in- 
dividuality that definitely justify his solo- 
istic ambitions. Works by Debussy, Skria- 
bin, de Falla and Liszt, further disclosed 
a communicative sense that called forth en- 
thusiastic applause. 


Chamber Music 


The Chicago String Quartet gave the 
second of a series of five concerts in the 
Cordon Club on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 11. 
The program, played with this organization’s 
usual engaging style, consisted of Dvorak’s 
Quartet in E Flat Major, two “Ancient 
Scots Tunes” by Mackenzie, and Haydn’s 
Quartet in C. 

Libushka Bartusek, diseuse, gave a recita. 
in the Goodman Theater Sunday evening, 
Dec. 11, assisted by a small company, with 
Isaac Van Grove at the piano. The pro- 
gram was divided into four parts, consist- 
ing of music of France, Spain, England and 
Czechoslovakia, presented with suitable cos- 
tumes and varying groupings. 

The Roman Polyphonic Singers, directed 
by Raffaele C. Casimiri, appeared in the 
Auditorium Theater on Sunday evening, 
Dec. 11. With intense zeal and extraordin- 
ary technical skill they sang ancient poly- 
phonic music in a manner that breathed 
pulsing life into the austere harmonies and 
jagged ryhthms. 


Symphony Programs 


The fourth program of the Tuesday series 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra con- 
certs was given on the afternoon of Dec. 13, 
with Maurice Maréchal, ‘cellist as soloist. 
The program was; Powell’s Overture, “Tn 
Old Virginia ;” Symphony, No. 5, Tchaikov- 
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A Sacred Choir Song 


wholesale or 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dedicated to His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI 


Words from the Poem 


“My Song of To-day” 
b 


y 
Saint Therese 
of 
Lisieux, France 


A song that should be in every 
Catholic home. The original 
words were written by Saint 
Therese of Lisieux in 1894. The 
words of the poem were set to 
music by Berenice Van Loan 
Gaines. 


Each copy contains the Eng- 
lish, the Latin and French words 
as well as O’ Salutaris. It is 
published in four-part arrange- 
ments for mixed—male and 
women’s voices, also sacred solo. 
(Medium voice.) 


Copies are being sold through- 
out the world. It has*been rec- 
ommended, and used, as the ideal 
sacred song for use in church, 
convent and school. 


retail, 
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sky; the ’Cello Concerto in D of Haydn, 
and Sibelius’ “Finlandia.” 

With Joseph Vieland as viola soloist, the 
orchestra, conducted by Mr. Stock, gave the 
following program at the Friday-Saturday 
concerts of Dec. 16 and 17: 

Concerto Grosso, D Minor, Vivaldi; 
(First performance in Chicago); “Water 
Music,” Handel-Harty; Suite for Viola and 
Orchestra, Bloch, (First performance in 
Chicago) ; Symphony No. 3, C Minor, Op. 
43 (“The Divine Poem”), Skriabin. 





Mary McCormic, Soprano, Who Has 
Completed Her Fifth Performance 
of “Thais” With the Paris Opera 


Company. The Critics Have Been 
Most Enthusiastic in Their Praise. 
Miss McCormic Will Arrive in New 
York January 10th for a Three 
Months’ Concert Tour. 


As a program, perhaps, the glaring con- 
trast of the old and the new was too violent 
to be altogether successful. For at least the 
ancient music stated its case succintly, com- 
pactly, and with sufficient clarity that no 
reliance upon such very literary programs 
as accompany the new’ was necessary to 
comprehend what it was all about. The 
Vivaldi Concerto was Alexander Siloti’s 
arrangement, and although billed as a novel- 
ty, it has long been familiar to concert 
goers in the piano transcription of August 
Stradal, who, it appears, erroneously at- 
tributed the work to Wilhelm Friedmann 
Bach. Both it and the “Water Music” were 
afforded performances carefully proportion- 
ed and beautifully transparent. 

The Bloch Suite for viola and orchestra 
was originally the work for viola and piano 
which won the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
prize in 1919. In its later arrangement it 
had already been performed by Louis Bailly 
and the National Symphony Orchestra in 
New York in 1920. But, although seven 
years off the fire of our militant contempor- 
ary, it still burns hotly enough with all the 
spices of modernism to puzzle and perhaps 
aggravate the Chicagoans who heard it at 
this time. However that may be, they were 
by no means rendered hand-bound by the 
lengthy parade of assorted dissonaces, for 
there was considerable applause at its con- 
clusion. Some of it, of course, may have 
been excited by young Mr. Vieland, who 
rose from the second stand of the first desk 
of the violas to acquit himself of a trying 
task with the highest musicianship. 

“The Divine Poem” was so successfully 
played and received that it is conceivable 
that Mr. Stock may now be tempted to ex- 
periment with another work of a composer 
with whose orchestral output Chicago is 
familiar only through this one composition. 


Choral Concerts 


The Chicago Bach Chorus, under the di- 
rection of William Boeppler, gave its first 
concert of the season on Friday, Dec. 16. 
Short choral numbers, organ and_ vocal 
solos, comprised the program, many of the 
numbers being chosen from the master’s 
“Christmas” Oratorio. As in the perform- 
ances of previous seasons, the organization 
attained high standards of excellence in the 
difficult. task chosen. The soloists were 
Alvena Resseguie, contralto; Clayton Quast, 
bass; and Edwin Stanley Seder, organist. 
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The Chicago Mendelssohn Club gave its 
first concert of the season at Orchestra Hall, 
Thursday evening, Dec. 15, under the di- 
rection of Calvin Lampert. Part songs and 
W. Franke Harling’s short cantata, “Before 
the Dawn,” comprised the program. The 
man sang with vigor, good balance of parts, 
and consistently smooth tone quality. Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, assisted with two groups of 
solos. 

The Chicago Madrigal Club, D. A. Clip- 
pinger, director, gave a program of Shake- 
pearean settings in a concert at Kimball 
Hall, Thursday evening, Dec. 15. Both an- 
cient and modern composers furnished ma- 
terial for an interesting program. Mark 
Love was the soloist, winning wide ap- 
proval for his fine bass voice and well- 
schooled singing. 

Tito Schipa, tenor, assisted by Frederick 
Longas at the piano, was heard at the Kin- 
solving musical morning on Dec. 15, in the 
Blackstone Hotel. It is to be feared that 
Mr. Schipa underrated the musical intelli- 
gence of his audience when he chose a pro- 
gram of mostly inconsequential songs. In- 
cluded was an Ave Maria of his own, and 
his latest piano waltz was played by Mr. 
Longas as an encore to a well-received solo 
group, 

Hazel Dieseth Schweppe, soprano, and 
Fritz Schweppe, baritone, gave a joint re- 
cital on Saturday afternoon in Mendelssohn 
hall. Beluah Taylor Porter played the piano 
accompaniments, 

ALBERT GOLDBERG. 


Szigetti and Johnson 


Joseph Szigeti, violinist, and Edward 
Johnson, tenor, appeared in joint recital on 
Wednesday evening as the attraction of the 
Kinsolving Orchestra Hall series. Both 
artists were in splendid form. 

Save for the Szymanovsky-Kochanski 
“Chant de Roxane” and Hubay’s “Scene 
de la Czarda,” Mr. Szigeti confined himself 
to music of the classical school, playing 
Tartini’s G Minor Sonata and the Mozart 
Concerto in D with irreproachable dignity 
and beautiful clarity of style. He was given 
remarkably fine accompaniments by Ignace 
Strasfogel. 

Mr. Johnson’s popularity with Chicago 
audiences has always been of the greatest, 
and this appearance was no exception. His 
versatility in diverse styles and his beauty 
of voice were again enjoyed in old Italian 
airs, a German group, and English songs by 
Williams, Novello, Head and Hatton. Blair 
Neale was his accompanist. 

The Chicago Musical College Symphony 
Orchestra gave the first concert of its sea- 
son in the Central Theater on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 4. Under the direction of Leon 
Sametini, Isaac Van Grove and Edward 
Collins, of the faculty, a program was given 
which included the “Euryanthe” Overture; 
Glazounoff’s Violin Concerto; two move- 
ments from the “Pothetic’ Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky, and this composer’s “Nut- 
cracker” Suite; Saint-Saéns’ C Minor 
Piano Concerto, and “Vision fugitive” from 
“Hérodiate.” Soloists were: Willard 
Schindler, baritone; Edna Ellen, pianist, and 
Marshall Sumner, pianist, of Melbourne. 

Mildred Waldman, child pianist, appeared 
in recital in Kimball Hall on Wednesday 
evening in a program of Bach, Chopin and 
Liszt, with a large representation of modern 
Russian composers. 


Another Anniversary 


In honor of the fortieth anniversary of 
William Boeppler’s career as a conductor, 
a testimonial concert was given in Medinah 
Temple Sunday afternoon. A long list of 
soloists was headed by Claire Dux; four 
choruses were conducted by Mr. Boeppler— 
the Chicago Singverein, the Lakeview 
Ladies’ Chorus, the Bethany Evangelical 
Church Choir and the Chicago Bach Chorus; 
a speech was made by Ernest J. Kruetgen, 
and Dr. Wilhelm Middleschulte played an 
organ solo. A large audience was in at- 
tendance to pay tribute to Mr. Boeppler’s 
considerable achievements in giving Chi- 
cago the best in choral singing. 

Amelita Galli-Curci gave her second re- 
cital of the season in Orchestra Hall Sun- 
day afternoon to a considerably diminished 
audience. After both singer and audience 
had adjusted themselves to this strange 
state of affairs, the usual enthusiasm was 
manifest, and many encores asked for and 
given. Homer Samuels played the accom- 
paniments and a group of solos. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG. 
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Sad 


Recent Music In Paris 


(Continued from page 7) 
painted in their condition of the period, that 
is to say a condition of glaring newness— 
our favorite ruins before they were an- 
tiqued. 

It is too bad, but too true, that the only 
shirkers were in the first night audience: 
there were none on the stage. As a feat, M. 
Charles Friant’s revival of the whole tes- 
siture and mannerism of tenor vocalising of 
a forgotten period ranks close to that of 
the composer in writing its notes. M. Roger 
Bourdin, too, turns his voice to the uses of 
buffoonery just as easily and gracefully as 
if the art had never been lost. In short it 
may be.guessed that here in the Opéra- 
Comique was talent all this while waiting to 
be turned to just this use. 

One opera is not a répertoire, but, quietly 
as “Le Bon Roi Dagobert” has made its 
entry into the Opéra-Comique, my guess 
is that it will be echoed by other pens, that 
musical wit will have its day in Paris again 
and that of Marcel Samuel-Rousseau it will 
be said that he brought lyric comedy back 
to its first home. 


A Wizard From Russia 


A wizard, ninety-nine per-cent electrician 
and one per-cent musician, Theremin by 
name, Russian, professor of engineering of 
the Soviet State by title, has Paris by the 
ears. I have just come from the Salle 
Gaveau, where he is giving a demonstration 
of his “Music of the Ethereal Waves” and 
where a riot squad of police is clubbing a 
few thousand persons who couldn't get in 
down the street toward the Place St. 
Augustin. 

In the presence of such an outburst of 
adulation as his first demonstration evoked 
and of the weighty honors with which he 
arrives from Berlin, I must make my little 
grimace of distaste in a private corner and 
stick to reporting here. 

He comes into a stage crowded with 
electrical devices of ominous size and shape, 
gives the floor to a lecturer who gives a 
popular science talk in the course of which 
the extinction of such archaic crudities as 
the piano, the violin and the flute is bland- 
ly promised, and then proceeds to make good 
his boast that he can “produce music by 
simple motions of his hands in space.” 

In essence the apparatus (insofar as it 
was made understandable to me and as I 
can make it understandable to others) cen- 
ters about a vertical metal wand standing in 
a field of electro magnetic waves. Into this 
field the hand is introduced and, being con- 
ductive, absorbs more or less of the cur- 
rent, according to its proximity to or with- 
drawal from the wand; which conjunction 
of the performer’s flesh with which im- 
material keyboard provokes such varying 
vibrations of the wand as may be translated 
by further mechanisms into sounds, not only 
of different pitch and strength, but of dif- 
ferent timbre as well. 


“Miracles From the Void” 


It does these things. It draws from space 
such sounds as were greeted in Berlin by 
Einstein as “phenomena which are new and 
violently appealing to the nerves” and by 


very honorable and irreproachable German 
music critics as “miracles from the void 
more beautiful and richer than any of those 
which man has worked with the known mu- 
sical instruments,” “sounds which will soon 
replace all those of the classic orchestra.” 

Into my ear it emptied some very pure 
tones, varied in force and sometimes in 
quality, welded together in a sirupy legato, 
unearthly and dispassionate, and for that 
reason insupportable for more than five min- 
utes at a stretch. 

The first Berlin reports of this “one man 
orchestra” had led me to suppose that 
Theremin had a startling solution of that 
most vexing of the musician’s handicaps 
—the polyphonic limitations of the single 
performer. However, the invention turned 
out to be as resolutely single voiced as the 
first flute. The one magic wand makes a 
magic sound—but only one. And the future 
orchestra of ethereal wavers will be just as 
expensively manned as the poor makeshift 
with which we have perforce been content 
to date. 

But it is unsportsmanlike to take excep- 
tion to Theremin’s invention in its present 
state. As he himself says, he is an indif 
ferent musician; he is the only virtuoso of 
the instrument—and Apollo’s harp itself 
might have had no history if the god’s réper- 
toire had been confined to Saint-Saéns’ 
“The Swan” and Rubinstein’s Melody in 
F. 

M. Theremin admits that he is on his way 
to New York to say hello to Edison and 
collect a half-million offer for his machine. 
It looks to be worth at least that. 

New d'Indy Works 

Vincent d’Indy has finished the drafts of 
two new chamber music works—a quintet 
and a sextet. He will do the critical revi- 
sion during the coming holidays and publi 
cation and first performances will take place 
just after the hew year. 

Arthur Honegger will follow up his 
“Pacific 231” with another orchestral study 
of “motion in music.” The new _ work, 
named “Rugby” will be, he says, a sort of 
contrapuntal sketch, having the forward 
pass, the line plunge, the punt, the touch- 
down, as themes and counter-themes. The 
composer was once an amateur football 
player. 

Stravinsky’s score of the ballet, “Apollo,” 
which he is writing for private perform 
ance in the White House and for subse 
quent incorporation in the archives of the 
Congressional Library, is nearly completed 
It will be, it is said, a work in the com 
poser’s latest carefully naive manner and 
will be scored for a chamber orchestra of 
two violins, a viola, ‘cello and double bass, 
which may be replaced by the string band 
for concert performance. The composer has 
been keenly hurt by various reports that he 
is a “commercial esthete” who writes for 
the biggest money. 

“This is my answer to those insinuations,” 
he cries. “J hope no one will say I was 
bribed to write for the White House.” 

Three and four years ago, respectively, 
Jules Mazellier and Marc Delmas got their 
Prix de Rome in the famous annual aca- 
demic competition open to students in the 
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VICTOR HERBERT’S MOST GORGEOUS MELODY 


Sweet Mystery of Life 


From the operetta “Naughty Marietta”’ 
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Bids fair to rival his famous “Kiss Me Again” and “Gypsy Love Song” 
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Andre Messager, Composer and 
Conductor. 


composition classes of the Conservatoire 
the prize being a four-year sojourn at State 
expense in the lovely Villa Medicis in Rome. 
The award entails the obligation to produce 
a dramatic work which becomes the prop- 
erty of the State. Both men have delivered 
their scripts to the minister of Fine Arts. 

Mazellier’s is a “lyric legend” in three 
acts named “Les Matines d’Amour”; Del- 
mas’s a ballet, “Cyrca.” The two are coupled 
for early production on the stage of the 
Opera. 


LInpsBorG, KAN.—James Woodside, bari 
tone, and Roy Underwood, pianist, appeared 
recently in recital in Bethany College 
Chapel. Arthur Byler, a Bethany graduate, 
has been selected head of the piano and 
theory departments of Doane College, Crete, 
Neb. 
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Schola Cantorum Will Sing 
A Cappella Music 


HE Schola Cantorum of which 

Hugh Ross is conductor, will give 
a second concert on March 14 in Car- 
negie Hall. The program will consist 
of a cappella music new to America, 
including compositions by Foerster, 
Janacek, Kodaly, Schénberg, Kricka, 
and Czech folk-songs for solo woman’s 
voice arranged by Viteslav Novak and 
by Vaclav Stepan. 





Douglas Clarke Leads Male Choir 
With Success 

Winnipec, Dec. 21—Douglas Clarke made 
an excellent impression at his first appear- 
ance as conductor of the Winnipeg Male 
Voice Choir, in succession to Hugh Ross, 
now leader of the Schola Cantorum in 
New York, in Young Church recently. 
Choral numbers embraced Brahms songs 
arranged by Mr. Clarke, Deems Taylor’s 
arrangement “My Johnny Was a _ Shoe- 
maker,” Negro spirituals and compositions 
from the pens of Rachmaninoff and Grain- 
ger. 

An interesting number was “Handel in 
the Strand” by Grainger, played by John 
Waterhouse, violinist, Ronald Gibson, viola 
player; Irving A. Plumm, ’cellist; and Mr. 
Clarke, pianist. Soloists were Mrs. Burton 
L. Kurth, contralto, and J. Roberto Wood, 
baritone. Mary Scarlett Knox, Burton L. 
Kurth, and Stanley P. A. Osborne accom- 
panied. 





Glee Club Has New Members 
Lewiston, Me., Dec. 21—An appearance 
of the Parker Glee Club of Lewiston and 
Auburn was made in City Hall before a 
large audience Dec. 6. This was the first of 
two concerts arranged for this season, in 
contrast to but one last winter. The Glee 
Club has added new voices, and is under 
the direction of A. L. Winslow. Two prom- 
inent numbers were “The Pilgrim’s Chorus” 
and “The Viking Song.” Assisting artists 
were Erva Giles, soprano, and Edward 

Morris, pianist. A. F. & 
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NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE 
CONCERT 

“TP WENTY-SIX artists under the man- 

agement of the National Music League 
combined their various talents to give a 
matinee concert in the Town Hall on Dec. 
6. Rich in variety and effect were the num- 
bers offered upon this more than generous 
program, which enlisted the services of the 
Marianne Kneisel String Quartet; Mina 
Hager, mezzo-contralto; Bernard Ocko, 
violinist; the International Singers; Joanne 


de Nault, contralto; Margaret Hamilton, 
pianist; John Parrish, tenor; the Brahms 
Quartette, Catherine Wade-Smith, violin- 


ist; Nora Fauchald, soprano; Mr. and Mrs. 
George Rasely, tenor and soprano; Phyllis 
Kraeuter, ’cellist, and the Oratorio Quartet. 
The young ladies of the Marianne Kneisel 
Quartet were up to their usual standard of 
excellence in playing the “American” Quar- 
tet of Dvorak. The International Singers 
delighted their auditors particularly with 
Leoncavallo’s ‘“Mattinata” arranged by 
Johnson, while Margaret Hamilton, slim 
pianist, was enthusiastically received. It was 
a delightfully diverse afternoon and_ the 
heads of the National Music League, who- 
ever they are, may feel a justifiable pride in 
numbering such finished artists among their 
clan. Marion Kahn and Everett Tutchings 
supplied consistently admirable accompani- 
ments. BH. Gi. 





William Jones, violinist, gave an able 
accounting of his technical and interpreta- 
tive powers when he appeared in recital in 
Steinway Hall on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
11. Two sonatas by Corelli, Grieg’s C minor 
sonata, and small pieces by Wieniawski, 
d’Ambrosio-Simon, and Sarasate, topped by 
Kreisler’s “Schén Rosmarin” and “The Old 
Refrain.” L. Leslie Loth accompanied Mr. 
Jones. 

a. 

Lillian Magnuson, pianist, was heard 
on the same afternoon in the Guild Theater, 
when she included on her program works by 
Bach-Busoni, Scarlatti, Brahms, Chopin, 
Bridge, Palmgren and Liszt. Miss Mag- 
nuson is a pianist of virile and energetic 
qualities and one whose interpretations found 
favor with her sizable audience. 

x * * 

Adam Kuryllo was holding forth at the 
same time in the Engineering Auditorium, 
engaging his audience with violin works of 
17th Century composers. Two of his own 
transcriptions, one of Athanastius Kircher’s 
old Greek melody for an ode to Pindar, the 
other by “Jacob of Poland” preceded Mo- 
zart’s B flat Sonata and the G Minor con- 
certo by Bruch. A Hartmann transcription 
and numbers by Sinding, Wieniawski, and 
the participant himself, were other works 


heard. Helen Chase provided the accom- 
paniments. 

+ + * 
Beniamino Riccio, Russian baritone, 


confined his efforts on Sunday evening, Dec. 
11, to an all-Russian program of songs. The 
Gallo Theater was the scene of his vocal- 
izations. His composers were Rachmanin- 
off, Gretchaninoff, Moussorgsky and Rubin- 
stein. His accompaniments were played by 
Mme. Nine Massell and Helen Schafmeister 
contributed piano music by Dvorak, Mosz- 
kowski and Tchaikovsky. 
x * * 
Abby Morrison Ricker, soprano, gave 
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a Sabbath evening of opera soliloquies in 
the Belmont Theater on Dec. 11. Among 
her offerings were scenes from Taylor’s 
“The King’s Henchman,” and Bizet’s “Car- 
men.” This charming young woman sang 
the leading feminine rdle of each of these 
operas with appropriate costumes and scen- 
ery, although a stretch of the imagination 
was necessary to visualize the other mem- 
bers of the casts. A three-piece orchestra 
accompanied Miss Ricker, with intermittent 
‘cello solos by Hans Hagen. 
* * * 

Doris Canfild and Rosaline Gardner 
opened their dance recital in the 
Little Theater on a recent Sunday evening, 
with three waltzes by Brahms, well danced 
a deux in classical interpretation, with the 
expressiveness of an Alma-Tadema painting. 
Miss Canfield’s interpretation of Bach’s 
“Allegretto” was freer, evoking a bit of 
Grecian strand. Her dégager movement of 
Satie’s ‘“Gnossienne” was a light and grace- 
ful thing, and the audience showed its pref- 
erence for it by demanding an encore. Miss 
Gardner gave an original interpretation of 
Harold Bauer’s “Barberini’s Minuet,” with 
an expressive use of the hands. Her “Pic- 
tures of Clowns” were splendid versions of 
Poldowski’s music, as was also the Blooms- 
bury Waltz. Other numbers on the pro- 
gram were by Borodin, Scriabin, Chopin, 
Weber, Schubert and Dohnanyi. Olga 
Mendoz assisted at the piano. The lighting 
effects by Delight Weston, while not elabor- 
ate, had a nice sense for the various moods 
of the dances offered. 

> +s 

Lolita Cabrera Gainsborg, a pianist of 
considerable ability, appeared in recital in 
the Guild Theater on this same Sunday eve- 
ning. An international list of moderns paid 
homage to the Russian, French, Spanish, 
Italian and American composers, while the 
first part of her program was, of course, 
given over to Brahms and Chopin with a 
group of Schumann in addition. Careful 
execution and regard for nuance and style 
marked Miss Gainsborg as a pianist of more 
than ordinary interest. A novelty of her 
program was Keith MacLeod’s Tango which 
was followed by pieces of Debussy, Laparra 
and Turina. Many encores were in order. 

x * 

Walter Leary, baritone, in fine voice, 
sang at the Gallo Theater on Sunday eve- 
ning, Dec: 11, in his first New York recital 
of the season. His program, which was 
divided into operatic airs, German lieder, 
and groups of French and English songs, 
included compositions by Peri, Mozart, 
Strauss, Brahms, Lully, Moreau, Lenor- 
mand, Poldowski, Gliere, Hageman, Wood- 
side, and Homer. Mr. Leary so entranced 
his auditors with Homer’s “The Pauper’s 
Drive” that he was obliged to repeat it. 
Besides an encore after Poldowski’s 
“Dansons la Gigue,” Mr. Leary sang several 
extra songs at the end of those listed. The 
accomplished Emil J. Polak assisted at the 
piano. 

* * * 

Lucilla de Vescovi, soprano, gave a re- 

cital of Italian songs Sunday evening at 
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the Golden Theater, Dec. 11, before a dis- 
tinguished audience. Composers represent- 
ed on her program included Rossellini, 
Maliapiero, Tedesco, Respighi, Tommasini, 
Casella, Davico, De Cecco, Wolf-Ferrari, 
Frontini, Bianchini, and Sadero. She sang 
with distinction and ease, although her range 
seemed not particularly broad. Wilfred 
Pelletier accompanied Miss Vescovi at the 
piano. Aida Grasselli, in a group of piano 
soli, played compositions by Turini, Zipoli, 
and Pick-Mangiagalli, with facile technic 
and delicate understanding. 

* * * 


Marguerite Potter, contralto, appeared 
in Chickering Hall on Monday evening, Dec. 
12, assisted by Isabel Brylawski in violin 
solos and an obbligato to an air from “Mig- 
non.” Schubert’s “The Trout,” “Death and 
the Maiden” and several groups from the 
classics completed Miss Potter’s program. 
A friendly audience heard her with evident 
pleasure. Walter Golde was at the piano. 

* * * 


Henri Deering gave his second piano 
recital of the season on the same Monday 
evening in The Town Hall. Modern French 
and Spanish composers came in for a deal of 
Mr. Deering’s attention, his interpretation 
of “El Puerto” by Albeniz, and “Andaluza” 
of De Falla being outstanding numbers of 
his Spanish group. His polished technic 
and sympathetic readings were fully appre- 
ciated by his hearers who were generous in 
their applause. Works of more heft on his 
program were a Sonata of Galuppi and a 
toccata of Pasquini, followed by Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3. 

* * * 

Horace Britt, ‘cellist, and ex-member 
of both the Elman and Letz Quartets, re- 
turned from Spain to appear in the Town 
Hall on a recent November afternoon. He 
was assisted by Edith de Lee at the piano 
in sonatas of Handel and Beethoven, five 
pieces of Schumann and an additional brace 
of ’cello concertos by Lalo. Playing an an- 
cient instrument of Gabrielli, Mr. Britt 
charmed his auditors and convinced them 
beyond the shadow of a doubt of the excel- 
lence of his musicianship and the sincerity 
of his interpretations to the mood of each 
particular number under his consideration. 

* * * 

Rata Présent, French-Canadian pianist, 
gave a matinée recital in the Town Hall on 
Monday, Dec. 12, exhibiting an enviable 
technical skill and a brilliant style. She 
opened her program with Bach’s Twenty- 
second Prelude and Fugue and followed it 
with Beethoven’s C Minor Sonata. Chopin 
added his G Minor Ballade to the classical 
portion of the afternoon whereafter the 
moderns represented by Stravinsky, Ravel, 
\lbeniz and Medtner, effected an entry. At 
times too weighty in her readings, Miss 
Présent succeeded, nevertheless, in making 
a distinctly favorable impression in this, her 
début, recital. q 

* * * 

Florence Page Kimball, soprano, occu- 
pied the Town Hall in conjunction with the 
Musical Art Quartet on Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 13. She was assisted by Frank Bibb 
at the piano. Lustrous draperies and other 
decorations not usually to be seen in the 
Hall added to the festiveness of the recital 
and provided a background in keeping with 
Miss Kimball’s gowns. Elaboration of set- 
tings did not, however, absorb the entire at- 
tention of the audience which was duly ap- 
preciative of the virtues of Miss Kimball’s 
vocal equipment. The program included 
songs by Benati, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Schubert, Debussy, Grieg, Brahms and a 
“Triptych” for soprano and string quartet 
by Shepherd. 

* * * 

Isabel Hamlin Garland, reader, and 
Hardesty Johnson, tenor, gave a recital 
of songs and poems in the Steinway Salon 
on the following evening. Hamlin Garland, 


the author, introduced his “children” to a 
friendly and _ intimate audience. Four 
groups, contemporary English, modern 


American, contemporary Spanish, and cow- 
boy songs and ballads made up the evening’s 
offering. Miss Garland’s reading of poems 
was followed in each case by a song by Mr. 
Johns« m, who added to his duties by playing 
his own accompaniments. Each were pos- 
sessed of attractive individual traits of plat- 
form charm which made their performance 
a pleasant one. 


MISS DANFORTH OF BOSTON 


HE New York début of a Bostonian 

was the feature of the afternoon on 
Tuesday, Dec. 13, when Pauline Danforth 
appeared in the Town Hall. Scarlatti, De- 
bussy, Ravel and Franck supplied this young 
pianist with numbers sufficiently lengthy to 
fill her hour at the keyboard. Four dance 
movements—Gigue, Sarabande, Minuet, and 
Allemande—by Scarlatti opened Miss Dan- 
forth’s program and gave proof that her 
arched and flexible wrists were tipped by 
facile fingers. She demonstrated that De- 
bussy’s subtleties of line and mood were 
not beyond her scope of interpretation and 
played the three numbers listed by him, 
“Bruyeres,” “La Cathedrale engloutie,” and 
“La Puerta del Vino,” with delicacy of 
feeling and color. Ravel’s “Ondine” began 
the concluding group, and Franck’s Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue completed it. A brave 
and brilliant tone, coupled with a remark- 
able elasticity of arms and shoulders, and 
a flare for sparkle and brightness charac- 
terized Miss Danforth’s afternoon of piano 
music. She excelled in such numbers as 
Ravel’s Toccata and an encore, the “Danse 
Negre” by Cyril Scott—H. H. 





William Cahill, baritone, gave a matinée 
recital in the Town Hall, Thursday, Dec. 15. 
His program began with “Caro mio ben” 
which was followed by works of Le Fever, 
Ferrari and Hahn. German lieder, songs of 
Russia and old England preceded Deems 
Taylor’s “The City of Joy” which was 
heartily applauded. Mr. Cahill is a serious 
musician whose light voice was tastefully 
handled at all times. His rare feeling for 
the lively airs of the old English numbers 
won him the unstinted admiration of his 
hearers, 

es % 


The Mount Holyoke College Glee Club 
and Choir under the direction of Dr. 
William C. Hammond, made its bow to 
the Christmas season by singing Carols on 
the evening of Dec. 15 in the Town Hall. 
Ninety young ladies of The Mount blended 
their fresh young voices to sing long for- 
gotten carols of many nations and periods, 
the result of Dr. Hammond’s long years of 
research. Excellence of phrasing and enun- 
ciation were characteristics of the club’s 
performance on this occasion. Organ num- 
bers were played by Mr. Hammond and 
Helen Blythe was responsible for the ac- 
companiments. 
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By HARRIETT HARRIS 


‘Bape announcement that Canada is 
to have five music festivals next 
year between May and October brings 
to mind with renewed emphasis a 
realization of the important part mu- 
sic has played in Canadian life begin- 
ning with the singing of “La Seine” 
in 1705 up to the present moment. 
For in Canada work and song are in- 
separably interwoven. 

The British are reaily responsible for 1 
this interlacing of song and work. In the 
early eighteenth century when they captured 
a cargo of French frocks intended for the 
ladies of Quebec, these resourceful women, 
headed by one Madame de Repentigny, so- 
cial leader, set the farmers to the sowing 
of flax and breeding of sheep, and the women 
to the spinning of thread and weaving of 
cloth that tashion might be served and 
milady might appear abroad as befit a true 





Harold Eustace Key, Director of 
Music for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 


fashionable. Thus were revived the handi- 
crafts of homespun and the like which 
France had hitherto discouraged, looking on 
Canada as a ready market for her wares. 
To the spinning wheel and loom were sung 
the songs that they sing today—songs that 
are the melodic expression of humming dis 
taves, of busy feet and twinkling fingers. 


Always They Sing 


Since that disastrous day in 1703 the ladies 
have had ample time to once more re-engage 
their French dressmakers and the British no 
longer capture cargoes on the high 
Still, however, in many a farm house the 
women have been unable to shake off the 
spell of their fearless progenitors who sang 
light-heartedly the chansons of the court of 
Louis XIII to the rhythm of wheel and 
needle, of oar and paddle. Still they spend 
he winter months over homespun, while the 
hre crackles in expectation of the return of 
the men from mending the nets, from fish- 
ng in icy waters or from lumberjacking on 
le racing rivers. Always as they work they 
ng. Their mothers and grandmothers hum- 

ed these same tunes and their children and 
randchildren will carry them on. Thus have 
een preserved throughout the centuries the 

ngs of work that are to be presented at 
ie festivals announced for the coming year. 


seas. 


The alert gentleman who knows most 
ibout these festivals is Harold Eustace Key, 
lirector of music for the Canadian Pacific 


eighbor To T he 
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SING 


orth 
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Railway. This thoroughly English person is 
so imbued with belief in the leavening power 
of music that he spends his days and nights 
thinking up new ways of bringing together 
the different elements that go to make up 
the united provinces of Canada. His field of 
duty is the entire Dominion, taking into ac- 
count every district therein, from isolated 
Indian tribes to the more populated regions 
around Quebec. 
Pressive Individuality 

“Our aim is to make a great and united 
Canada,” he says. “This can be accomplished 
by keeping alive the distinctive features of 
each, as exemplified in the music of the dif- 
ferent nationalities that comprise it. 

“T can best illustrate just what I mean by 
my own personal case. I am an Englishman 
who has adopted Canada. Living there for 
the last twenty years has made me essential- 
ly Canadian. Yet I am completely English. 
And so it is with each of the many races ot 
people who call Canada their home. There 
is no effort to make them 100 per cent Can- 
adian. Rather they are encouraged to main- 
tain the unmistakable marks of their nation- 
ality. The Indian with his tom-toms and 
rhythmic beating and bending of feet and 
body—the straight-stepping Scotchman with 
his restless bagpipes—both are more strongly 
Canadian because of their allegiance to 
time. 

So great was the interest in the French- 
Canadian Folk-song Festival at Quebec last 
May and in the Highland Gathering and 
Scottish Music Festival at Banff in Septem- 
ber that it has been decided to repeat both 
these festivals next year, with the prospect 
of establishing them as annual assemblies. 

“The old saying that you cannot dislike a 
person if you really know him, holds true, 
I find, with nations as well as with individ 
uals,” says Mr. Key. “Natural emotions are 
expressed through the folk-songs of a people 
—simple tales of simple things in the every- 
day lives of those who reap a livelihood from 
the water and the soil of their homeland. 
Through the emotions of a people comes a 
real understanding of them. That is why 
music, folk-music, is recognized as the pow- 
erful leavener it is in welding different 
nationalities into one great nation.” 


Eighteen Races 


Che culture of eighteen races will be rep- 
resented in the music festivals scheduled for 
the year to come in Canada. 

First will be the Canadian Folk-Song and 
Handicrafts Festival to be held in Quebec. 
This will last five days. Next comes another 
in Winnipeg at which immigrant races from 
northern Europe will be invited to sing folk- 
tunes of their native lands, and to display 
specimens of the handicrafts at which they 
are so skilled; a third, the Indian Days Cele- 
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North American Indians Participating in the Games, Dances and Songs 
Which Will be the Feature of the Banff Celebration in July 


bration, will feature the music of the North 
American Indian. This will be held at Banif, 
where a week will be devoted to the tradi 
tional games, dances and songs by the red 
men of Canada, during the last week of 
July. 

Three days will be given over to the High 
land Gathering Scottish and Music Festival 
at Banff in September, and last on the list 
will come the Vancouver Sea Music Festi 
val, scheduled for September or October. 
This, of course, is quite far enough in the 
future to justify indefiniteness as to 
time. 

Explaining how the participants are in 
duced to appear before so many people, Mr. 
Key has this to say: 

“The question of self-consciousness never 
presents any serious difficulties. Why? Be- 
cause the more one has to say the less self 
conscious one is. So it is with these tribes 
people—they have much to say; a lot to give, 
all drawn from the rich variety of their 
emotions melodically expressed. This is why 
their utter unaffectedness makes their per 
formances sincere.” 

Mr. Key is conductor of the Mendelssoha 
Choir of Montreal, as well as being musical 
director of these festivals. He has a reputa- 
tion in Canada as conductor, composer, lec 
turer and organist, and is an authority on 
-horal music and singing. 


some 


Prizes Offered 


In connection with the Folk-Song and 
Handicrafts Festival in Quebec, prizes ot 


$3,000 have been offered by E. W. Beatty 
for compositions based on French-Canadian 
folk-song melodies. The competition is div 
ided into five classes: $1,000 for a suite, or 
tone poem, for small orchestra; $1,000, div- 
ided into $750 and $250, for cantatas; $500 
for a suite for string quartet, and two prizes 
of $250 for groups of arrangements of chan- 
chons populaires. 

An international jury of notable musicians 
from France, Great Britain, United States 
and Canada will decide on the scores sub 
mitted. The Paris conservatoire has nom- 
inated Paul Vidal. Great Britain will be 
represented by two judges, Sir Hugh Allen, 
principal of the Royal College of Music, 
London, and professor of music in the Unt 
versity of Oxford, and R. Vaughan Wil- 
liams, a recognized master of folk-music and 
composer of numerous symphonies and har- 
monizations of folk-songs. Adjudicator for 
the United States will be Eric De Lamater, 
associate director of the Chicago Symphony. 
Canada will be represented by Achille For- 
tier, prominent Canadian composer, who has 
spent a lifetime in the study of the folk- 
music of French Canada. 


Santa Ana, Cat.—The Santa Ana Con- 
servatory presented pupils from various 
departments recently. At a benefit program 
given by the First Christian Church par- 


ticipants were Ruth Andrews, Lizetta Phil- 
lips. Audria Fey and Rowena Newcomb. 
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“Miss Seidlova has command of a fluent, brilliant technique, and possesses expressive 
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D. P., Herald-Tribune, Nov. 9, 
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“The important characteristics of the concert were the fine, sensi- 
tive spirit underlying the readings. the firm grasp of the composer's 
message, and the power to publish it in definite terms, always vital 
and effectve, often stirring.”—NEW YORK SUN, December 4. 1926. 
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‘In the Beethoven Trio in E flat, their transparent tonal ensemble 
made the classic a living voice of harmonions beauty, winning the 


audience by its magnificence.”"—NEW YORK TIMES, January 29, 1927. 


Emma Jeannette Brazier, 100 West 80th Street, 
New York City 
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New York’s Music—C 


NEW SONGS AND AN OLD OPERA 

S a prelude to another admirable per- 
A formance of Purcell’s “Dido and 
Aeneas,” in the slightly abridged form in 
which Artur Bodanzky revived that ven- 
erable work several seasons ago, The Friends 
of Music introduced to New York on Sun- 
day afternoon, April 18, a new vocal work 
by Daniel Gregory Mason, of more than 
ordinary interest and substance. Bearing 
the simple designation of “Five Songs of the 
Countryside,” this is a work for two solo 
voices, soprano and baritone, chorus and 
small orchestra, in a full-blooded style that 
would have been considered “modern” a 
few years ago. The texts, from “Last 
Poems” by A. E. Housman, present as their 
central idea the conflict between the call for 
sacrifice made by war and the protest against 
strife and death voiced by love and na- 
ture. The poems selected by Mr. Mason 
bear the titles “Fancy’s Knell,” “The De- 
serter,” “Oh, Stay at Home, My Lad,” “The 
Chestnut Casts His Flambeaux,” and “In 
Valleys Green and Still.” These have been 
re-stated musically without bitterness or the 
irony characteristic of the post-war age, 
The music has a melancholy undertow, but 
it is as whole-hearted in spirit as it is sound 
in craftsmanship. The texts are admirably 
seconded and often enhanced by the musi- 
cal phrase, and the mood of the verse is 
made more poignant, though on first hear- 
ing the songs did not leave an impression 
as of strong individuality or of unusual 
musical material. They were very well sung 
by Dreda Aves and Frederick Baer, with 
the chorus and the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra under the leadership of 
Mr. Bodanzky. 

“Dido and Aeneas” remains a work of 
inexhaustible beauty, and the Friends gave 
it an altogether worthy performance. The 
soloists were Margaret Matzenauer and 
George Meader, in the title parts, Marion 
Telva, Dreda Aves, and Carl Schlegel. Mme. 
Matzenauer was particularly happy in the 
noble lament, “When I am laid in Earth,” 
and the others sang well. Mr. Bodanzky 
and his entire ensemble were in the vein. 


MR. HUTCHESON PLAYS 

LL of the applause, fervent and ex- 

tended, which greeted each portion of 
Ernest Hutcheson’s program in Carnegie 
Hall Wednesday night, Dec. 14, was not 
merely for the exceptional quality of the 
evening’s performance, but contained other 
and more subtle elements as well. Respect 
for the years which have made this one con- 
cert possible; admiration for the teacher 
who can also be a concert artist of such 
high order; friendship for the man—all of 
these made the appreciation of the large and 
varied audience seem a_ glowing tribute. 
Not the least hearty by any means was the 
reception by many of Mr. Hutcheson’s fel- 
low pianists and his associates in the Juilliard 
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School of Music, of which he has recently 
been made dean. 

It was a sane and thoughtful perform- 
ance; a program of sound musicianship. The 
core was, naturally, the magnificent Bee- 
thoven Sonata Op. 111, which Mr. Hutche- 
son played with the command of a master, 
investing its noble scope with a spiritual 
dignity and self-forgetful passion. Four Bach 
Organ Choral Preludes, arranged by Bu- 
soni, preceded the Beethoven, and a group 
of Chopin followed. Six preludes, given 
the variety of expression which each needed, 
the sixth, in B Flat Minor, necessitating a 
repetition of its rippling brilliance; the lush 
Nocturne in B and the Scherzo in C Sharp 
Minor formed this group. Mr. Hutche- 
son’s own Prelude, and Caprice from Op. 11, 
inaugurated the third section of the pro- 
gram, which included also the Liszt F minor 
Etude de Concert, the Schubert-Liszt “Du 
Bist die Ruh” and Alkan’s scintillating 
“Moto Perpetuo.” A half dozen encores 
added to the magnitude of the program.— 
F.Q. E 


FRANCES ALDA SINGS 


N Sunday afternoon, Dec. 11, Frances 

Alda, prima donna soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, appeared in 
Carnegie Hall for her first recital of this 
and many other seasons. A brilliant orange 
velvet costume, brief of skirt and long of 
streamers, was topped with a matching tur- 
ban and an undulating aigrette. Her pro- 
gram was generous and unhackneyed and 


contained airs from the French, German, 
Russian, Finnish, Spanish and two New 
Zealand songs evidently acquired on her 


recent tour of Australia. 
Caccini’s “Amarilli,” 


Beginning with 
Mme. Alda sang her 


way with zeal and unabated enthusiasm 
through successive numbers by Philidor, 
Handel, Bishop, a brace of lieder, “J'ai 


pleure en reve” by Hue and “Sylvelin” by 
Sinding. The two Maori Songs, “Waiata 
Maori” by Alfred Hill and “Hine, E Hine!” 
by Princess Te Rangi Pai were interest- 
ing and provided Mme. Alda with the spark 
of novelty needed on her program. Slight 
deviations from pitch and some evidences 
of injudicious breath control marred a part 
of Mme. Alda’s Sabbath performance, al- 
though in such songs as “The Soldier’s 
Bride” by Rachmaninoff she displayed a 
voice of rare beauty. Frank La Forge was 
the composer of the two concluding songs. 
both of them dedicated to Mme. Alda. He 
contributed, in addition, accompaniments of 
taste and restraint—H. H. 


PHILHARMONIC SOLOISTS 


HE New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor. Scipione Guidi, 
violinist, and Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, 


assisting artists. Metropolitan Opera 
House, Dec. 18, afternoon. The program: 
Overture to “The Bartered Bride’’..Smetana 


Double Concerto for Violin and 

ee: GO. BOR vskesesens rerrerrrny «|| 
“Pathetique’”’ Symphony, No. 6..Tchaikovsky 

Offering Sunday afternoon patrons at the 
Metropolitan the chance to hear a portion 
of Saturday night’s program, Mr. Mengel- 
berg again called Mr. Guidi, concertmeister 
of the orchestra, and Mr. Van Vliet, first 
cellist, to the front of the platform and 
provided an orchestral background for their 
performance of the Brahms Double Con- 
certo. These two reliable players gave a 
creditable account of themselves, creating 
the effect of a string quartet set off against 
the orchestra, although the latter had much 
the best of it in passages of pure beauty. 

The infectious gaiety of the “Bartered 
Bride” overture was accorded one of its most 
spirited and exact readings preceding the 
concerto, and then the audience settled down 
to the emotional conflict which is always 
engendered by a hearing of the “Pathétique.” 
Mr. Mengelberg rose to the occasion, and 
produced enough poignant beauty and ex- 
quisite suffering to satisfy everybody. Re- 
lief from the tension was indicated by the 
storm of applause after the normalcy and 
vivacity of the third movement—F. Q. E. 


RICHARD BUHLIG 


ICHARD BUHLIG gave a piano re- 

cital in The Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Dec. 10. His program consisted of ex- 
pertly balanced and well-contrasted num- 
bers, beginning wtih Brahms and Bach and 
ending with Schéberg. Kodaly and De- 
bussy. Brahms’ “Edward” Ballad opened 
his list, followed by the same composer’s 
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Rubin Goldmark, Toastmaster at the 
Bohemians’ Dinner This Week. 


A Drawing by Kundry 

variations, Handel, and two Bach Toccatas. 
Three “Piano Pieces” Op. 11, by Sch6én- 
berg inaugurated the modernist portion of 
Mr. Buhlig’s afternoon with the four 
Kodaly pieces and two by Debussy follow- 
ing. In all of his readings, this artist 
demonstrated the right to his designation as 
one of the greatest of European pianists. 
He is a thoroughly versed artist and one 
whose reverent regard of the classics and 
sane contemplation of the modernists justi- 
fies the homage erudite musicians are pay- 
ing him. Somewhat heavily meticulous 
were his interpretations, in most cases, with 
more effort made to prove his loyalty to 
his composers than to any lighting or life 
with which he might have imbued his num- 
bers, in his own behalf. Of particular in- 
terest were his readings of Schénberg and 
Kodaly which elicited sustained applause 
from the audience.—H. H. 


THREE TRIOS 


; IWN HALL resembled the subway 
at rush hours Saturday afternoon, Dec. 


17, when eager music lovers, with a mad 


light in their eyes, struggled to enter and 
then sank rapturously into their seats to 
hear the chamber music recital by Carl 


Friedberg, pianist; Carl Flesch, violinist and 
Feliz Salmond, ’cellist. Their reward for 
the preliminary strife was ample and _ soul- 
satisfying, for they heard superb readings 
of the Beethoven Trio in D, the Brahms in 
C Minor and the ineffably lovely Schubert 
in B Flat. The charm and dignity of the 
first; the depth and sonority of the second, 
and the transcendent beauty and gentle 
melancholy of the last were understandingly 
revealed by these three players, each of 
whom brought his own mature powers to 
the service of the ensemble. Mr. Friedberg 
played with a nicety of discrimination and 
delicacy which was at its best in the 
Schubert; Mr. Flesch showed admirable 
restraint; and Mr. Salmond proved his right 
to the title of a master performer and a 
thorough musician. Such music is beyond 
the pen of criticism; such performance de- 
serves only appreciation for its perpetuation 


of an ideal. F, Q. E. 


THE ADESDI CHORUS SINGS 

ps HE Birth of Christ,” a Christmas play 

by Ludwig Weber, was given its 
American premiere in the Hampden Theater 
on the afternoon of Friday, Dec. 16, with 
the Adesdi Chorus and members of the Bee- 
thoven Symphony Orchestra participating 
under the direction of Margarete Dessoff. 
The Chorus of Mixed voices occupied the 
lower part of the stage that was at times 
in darkness and at all times in semi-dusk. 
On a tiny raised stage the players, con- 
sisting of the Holy Family, Shepherds, an 
Innkeeper, an Angel, etc., performed their 
allotted parts and conveyed to the audience 
a slightly early, but nevertheless genuine, 
spirit of Christmas. The Chorus under 
Mme. Dessoff was responsible for some 
highly pleasurable singing, each soloist sub- 
merging his or her talents during the en- 
semble portions, to exhibit a careful blend- 
ing and balance of voices. The actors, 
headed by Eunice Stoddard, were reminis- 
cent of medieval tableaux in color. Prin- 
cipal parts were taken by Eunice Stoddard, 
Lawrence Jordan, Henry Barnes, Peter 


oncerts of the Week 


Stockton, David Asherman and two diminu- 
tive young ladies who made announcements 
and executed a few dance steps on the side. 
Soloists of the Adesdi Chorus were Flora 
Collins, mezzo-soprano, Harold Dearborn, 
tenor. The English version of the play is 
by Mrs. Clarence Bishop Smith. H. H. 





BERUMEN’S RECITAL 


RNESTO BERUMEN, in whom the 

Latin temperament has apparently given 
away to an almost Nordic placidity, made 
a bow before a Carnegie Hall audience 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 13, and the audience 
immediately broke into prolonged applause. 
From that moment, everything this pianist 
did found favor with most of his listeners. 
He was lauded for his feat in making the 
piano sound much like an organ in the 
transcription of the Concerto in D Minor 
of Which the parentage is still a matter for 
program note discussion, two Bachs and one 
Vivaldi being involved. Mr. Berumen’s 
careful attention to touch and pedal and 
his bold assault on the sonorous climax of 
the first movement were outstanding. The 
pianist’s nimble fingers disposed easily of 
some Chopin—drew it out to monotonous 
and uninteresting lengths. “Paradise Birds” 
of extremely dull plumage fluttered lan- 
guidly to a New York platform for the 
first time from the pen of Cyril Scott; the 
familiar moonlight of Debussy shone; 
Paderewski, Paul Juon and Liszt glittered 
for a few moments and Mr. Berumen called 
it an evening.—F. Q. E. 


“MARTHA” AT THE BILTMORE 


FTER various soli and duets, chosen 
from French and Italian operatic arias, 


the four artists who contributed to the 
fourth morning musicale of the Biltmore on 
Friday, Dec. 16, changed from _ concert 


clothes to operatic, and presented the second 
act of “Martha” in costume. Rafaelo Diaz, 
tenor, had been heard in the “Flower Song”’ 


from “Carmen” and in two duets: “Home 
to Our Mountains” from “I! Trovatore” 
with Dorothy Flexer, contralto; and “iA 


Fanciulla” from “La Boheme” with Queena 
Mario, soprano. Miss Mario had very 
chafmingly sung “Depuis Le Jour” from 
“Louise ;” Miss Flexer had won apprecia- 
tion in “Mon Coeur S’Ouvre a Ta Voix” 
from “Samson et Dalilah;” and Giovanni 
Martino, bass, had impressively sung “II 
Lacerato Spirito” from “Simon Boccane- 
gra.” This was merely preparation, albeit a 
pleasant one, for the second part of the pro- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Waar rae Pususuers Pur F ORTH 


views of NE ew 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


T MAYY sound tautological to re- 

mark that what America needs for 
its musical welfare is an increase in 
the number of its intelligent listeners. 
The fact, however, cannot be repeated 
too often. Our student ranks are 
much too cluttered with half-trained 
performers, unfortunately, are 
often blissfully ignorant of even the 
structural outline of the numbers they 


who, 


perform. Intelligent listening is, at 
least, as necessary as interpretation. 
Combined with appreciation, it will raise 


up a generation of concert goers that will 
be a joy to the heart of every recital giver 
or concert performer and, for the auditor 
himself, make music a more wonderful art 
than it was before. 
* * * 

NALYSIS, based, primarily, upon a 

knowledge of the broad divisions of 
musical form, is the first requisite for in- 


telligent listening and 
Analysis as appreciation. To be able 
an Aid to to recognize a _ phrase 
Appreciation and a period; to know 
the two- and three-part 
song forms, the sonata-allegro form and 


the old dance rhythms—this makes listening 
a greater pleasure than it could be other- 
wise. One of the best aids to gaining this 
knowledge that has appeared for some time 
is the “Analytic Symphony Series” which is 
being edited by Dr. Percy Goetschius 
(Oliver Ditson,Co.). The first four num- 
bers of this series have already been re- 
viewed in these columns. Three additions 
have recently been made. They are Schu- 
mann’s Symphony, No. 1, in B_ Fiat; 
Brahms’ Second Symphony, in D, and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” Symphony. 

The method followed by Dr. Goetschius is 
uniform throughout: first, a biographical 
sketch of the composer, followed by a cri- 
tical note, concerning the works as a whole 
of the composer under consideration, and 
the one dealt with, in particular; an ex- 
planatory preface, which is the same in all 
cases, explaining, briefly, the form of all 
movements of symphonies. The music is 
arranged for piano solo and simplified as 
much as possible, without emasculation. As 
the music progresses each theme, phrase, 
period and division of the formal treatment 
is pointed out. Not only is this series re- 
markably helpful to the student and am- 
bitious layman, but it furnishes a piano ver- 
sion of the orchestral works that is a great 


aid toward becoming familiar with the 
music, a part from infrequent orchestral 
hearings. 


IANISTS who are interested in two- 

piano, four hands, music have undoubt- 
edly followed the transcriptions and arrange- 
ments made by Edouard 
Hesselberg. Of their 
kind they are unsurpass- 
ed, because Mr. Hessel- 
berg has in no way taken 
liberties with the original, though he has, 
of course, broadened the music to fit it to 
two instruments and give each performer a 
full piece of work to do in the playing. The 
last two additions to his list are the Schu- 
mann-Liszt “Dedication” and the Schubert- 
Liszt “To be Sung on the Water” (Clayton 
Fr. Summy Co.). 
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From the same press there is a second 
piano part to accompany the Menuet from 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 49, No. 2, written 
by Frances Frothingham. This second piano 
part is, of course, entirely new music, but it 
forms a fitting accompaniment for the mas- 
ter’s well known dance. 

* * * 
ETOURING from his customary path 
as pianist, composer of pieces for piano 
and authority on all matters pertaining to 


his instrument, Ignaz 
Ignaz Friedman Friedman has arranged 
Is Arranger of three of the Paganini 
Paganini Music Caprices for violin and 
piano. As they were 


originally written for the violin, Mr. Fried- 
man’s work may appear to be redundant; 
but, as a matter of fact, 


he has breathed 








©® Bain News Service 


Ignaz Friedman 
new life into these old 
through making 


pieces, largely 
the piano part something 
more than a mere anemic background fot 
the soloist. Mr. Friedman has transcribed 
the first, ninth and eleventh Caprices (l1- 
enna: Universal-Edition), making them 
duets for violin and piano. 
x * 

AINBRIDGE CRIST frequently turns 
B off, up some by-path of music and gives 
us a taste of the exotic. His latest digres- 

sion is entitled “Chinese 


Piano Music, Sketches” and they are, 
Oriental and or it is, for the piano. 
Occidental What I mean is that 


while Mr. Crist gives us 
several different moods and pictures, they 
are joined together into one piece. Rhythm- 
ically and tonally the music is true to 
Chinese customs, and Mr. Crist has used the 
pentatonic scale skillfully and with no sug- 
gestion of monotony. This interesting piece 
of music has been fingered by Arthur Fried- 
heim (Carl Fischer.) 

Frederick A. Williams’ ‘“Pandora’s Dance” 
is an Air de Ballet for third or fourth grade 
pupils. A lively, melodious number, it is 
conservatively written in most playable man- 
ner. Of the same degree of difficulty is 
Charles Fonteyn Manney’ s transcription of 
the perennial “Irish Air from County 
Derry.” Mr. -Manney has done his part with 
imagination as well as skill. From the 
same press (Oliver Ditson Co.) there is a 
third grade valsette, entitled “Witching 


ompositions in 0A) merican 


Moonlight,” by Leo Oechmler, that has a 
wooing way with it. Gustavus Johnson’s 
Rondoletto, “Fairy Frolics,” is an example 
of the old fashioned form. The “Dance of 
the Dwarfs,” by Richard J. Pitcher, and 
“The Rainbow,” by Lucina Jewell, may be 
attempted by those in the second grade, both 
are melodious and well written. 
* * 

NE does not often happen upon choruses 
O for male voices written in three parts, 
but J. W. Clokey has composed a Cavalier 
Suite, entitled “Miladie” 
(J. Fischer & Bro.) that 
contains five good cho- 
ruses for two tenors and 
bass. There is a constant 


Worth While 
Numbers for 
Male Chorus 


‘hint of by-gone days in the music in which 


«- 


Mr. Clokey has clothed these 
Willis K.: Jones, and all the 
delightfully written. 


poems of 
numbers are 
Personally, I am par- 
ticularly fond of the second, entitled “April 
Showers,” but all of them will be found most 
effective and should have wide popularity. 

Other good things of recent issue for 
male chorus, in the customary four parts, 
are an arrangement of Arcadelt’s well 
known Ave Maria and Palestrina’s “O bone 
Jesu,” both a cappella numbers. Another 
interesting novelty is an arrangement by 
Louis Koppitz of the “Hallelujah!” chorus 
from “Messiah.” (E. C. Schirmer Music 
Co.). 

Those groups of men on the look out for 
humorous numbers may find something to 
their liking in a number entitled “My Last 
Cruise,” by Mayhew L. Lake (Carl 
Fischer). The composer has also written 
the words, and in his music has made use 
of several well known melodies, such as 
the “Sailor’s Hornpipe,” “Sailing, Sailing,” 
“Believe me, if all Those Endearing Young 
Charms,” and others. 

There is a very realistic imitation of the 
bagpipes in “Sandy McCluskey,” by Nel- 
son Jackson, arranged by Mark Andrews, 
and the number throughout is unfailingly 
Scotch. Hugh A. Mackinnon’s “Slumber 
Song” is an unaccompanied piece, and an 
extremely melodious and effective bit of 
music. From the same press (H. W. Gray 
Co.) there is a well written chorus by 
Homer Whitford, entitled “Sancta Sophia,” 
dedicated to the Dartmouth Glee Club. 

Harvey Gaul’s “Mirage” (G. Schirmer) 
with text from  Shakespeare’s “The 
Tempest,” is surprisingly easy to sing, con- 
sidering its effectiveness, and the four-hand 
piano accompaniment adds greatly to its 
value. Mr. Gaul dedicated the chorus to the 
Chicago Mendelssohn Club. 


* te * 


J LAMONT GALBRAITH has made 
* a new setting of James Thomson’s 
poem, “Give a Man a Horse He can Ride” 

(Oliver Ditson Co.). 


New Songs, 
Sacred and 
Secular 


The rhythm is designed 
to fit the title and there 
are life and spirit in the 
music. The soloist has 
an opportunity for vocal effect, including the 
conventional top note at the end. Mrs. M. H. 
Gulesian’s “The House by the Side of the 
Road,” another Ditson publication, takes 
its place among the many sentimental bal- 


lads, containing a lesson or moral, that are 
so popular in this country. The words, by 
Sam Walter Foss, have been given a 


straight-forward setting in a sturdy march 
rhythm. There are three keys available. 
“Another Little Hour I Begged,” by Gret- 
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chaninoff, is a reprint in the series of “Rus- 
sian Songs,” published by Oliver Ditson, as 
is Basil Kalinnikoff’s “Stars Ethereal.” 
Both songs are published for high and low 
voices. 

Among new sacred solos and duets is 
one by Anna Priscilla Risher, entitled “I 
Give Myself to Thee,” put out for high and 
medium voices. Another, by E. S. Hosmer, 
from the same press (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.), “Leaning on Thee,” is published in 
three keys. Both these numbers are of the 
tuneful type, making only moderate demands 
upon singer and accompanist. The Schmidt 
press has also published two sacred duets, 
by F. Leslie Calver, entitled “Thou Hidden 
Love” and “Divine Grace.” The first is 
for soprano and tenor, the other for either 
soprano and tenor or alto and baritone. Mr. 
Calver writes melodiously and both num- 
bers, being quite easy to sing and play, may 
be performed without much effort. 

“IT Found Him in My Heart” (Lorenz 
Publishing’ Co.) is another example of Ira 
B. Wilson’s tuneful, easy style of sacred 


solo, along the lines of the gospel song. 
It is published in three keys. 
* + ” 
CHARMING little song by Cyril 
Scott, entitled “Lullaby,” has been 


skillfully transcribed for piano by Robert 
Elkin (G. Ricordi & 
Co.) and in this form, in 
which it is not difficult, 
it should extend its range 
of popularity, as it makes 
an excellent piano solo. From the same 
press there is a waltz, “Les Sylphes,” by 
Gerald Phillips, that has grace and delicacy, 
making it an agreeable piece for fourth 
grade pupils. Arthur Banyon’s Suite, “Vil- 
lage Silhouettes,” contains six numbers, 
mostly one page in length. Second grade 
pupils will enjoy playing these; they are 
published together and contain plenty of 
variety. Another set of easy pieces is a col- 
lection entitled “Pleasure Pieces.” Among 
these teachers will find interesting additions 
to their material. The book contain six 
numbers: “The Blue-Eyed Fairy,” by Ed- 


Piano Pieces 
for Recital 
and Teaching 


ward Elgar; “In a Gondola,” by Brian 
Hope; “Rustic” Dance, by C. W. Pearce; 
“The Snow,” by Edith Alford; “Russian” 
Dance, by Eric Mareo, and “Bandy-Legs,” 
by H. Scott-Baker. Another series of six 
little pieces, also of British origin, is “The 
Man in the Moon,” by E. Markham Lee. 
The contents are humorous, bright, serious 


and martial, in turn. Another piano num- 
ber from this publisher, or the English 
branch, Elkin & Co., is “Dreaming Woods,” 
by Brian Hope,—fourth grade material 
written in a light, salon manner. 

Roy E. Agnew’s “Contrasts” (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) is a set of five piano pieces 
quite out of the ordinary. Its outstanding 
characteristic is a harmonic pattern that, 
though neither intricate or very modern, is 
individual and different. Mr. Agnew dis- 
plays nothing of the sweet or sentimental; 
at times he is even austere, but he has im- 
agination and musicianship and these pieces 
are well worth investigation. Their titles 
are “A Child’s Dream,” “Country” Dance, 
“Winter Solitude,” “Elegy,” “April on the 
Hills.” Despite the title of the first piece, 
they are decidedly not written for children. 


WINNIpPEG.— Winona 
and Robert Steinberg, 
program at the Women’s 
cently in the Fort Garry 


Lightcap, soprano, 
violinist gave the 
Musical Club re- 
Hotel. 
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Orchestral List 
Made of Waltzes 


Schneevoigt Conducts Unusual 
Program for Los Angeles 
Philharmonic 


Los Angeles, Dec. 3.—Last week, the 
most active of the season thus far, brought 
a varied last of high class attractions. With 
“The Beggar’s Opera” Company closing an 
engagement of ten performances on the eve- 
ing of Dec. 3, and the Florentine Choir 
making two appearances, in addition to the 
annual recital of Lawrence Tibbett, Los 
Angeles’ “own” baritone, there were yet 
enough music lovers to make sizeable gather- 
ings for several local attractions of high 
caliber. 

Chief of these, was the concert of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 4. with Georg Schneevoigt, con- 
duting. Again without soloist, this concert 
nevertheless held the attention of a capacity 
audience. Labelled as “The Evolution of 
the Waltz,” the program included specimens 
that ranged from folk-dances to Ravel's “La 
Valse.” Between these extremes were listed 
“The Dance of the Apprentices” from “Die 
Meistersinger,” Saint-Saens’ “Dance Ma- 
cabre,” Sibelius’ “Valse Triste,” Berlioz’ “At 
the Ball,” from his Fantastique Symphonie,” 
the waltz from Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, and a waltz excerpt from Strauss’ 
“Der Rosenkavalier.” The orchestra played 
with its wonted brilliance of tone and as- 
surance. 

The Florentine Choir, under Sandro Be- 
nelli, made the first of two appearances on 
the evening of Dec. 5, presenting a program 
of sacred and secular numbers before a good- 
sized audience. The singers’ colorful cos- 
tumes and enthusiastic response to the con- 
ductor’s wishes made a fine impression that 
deepened as the evening progressed. 


Tibbett Honored 


Several thousand persons vied with each 
other to do Lawrence Tibbett honor in his 
annual concert in Philharmonic Auditorium 
on the evening of Dec. 6. It is a pleasure to 
record that the honors were all due, for 
never has Mr. Tibbett sung with finer tonal 
quality and with keener artistic and dramatic 
sense. “Bois epais,” a song by Scarlatti, 
and “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” led 
to a Brahms group, in which he had the effi- 
cient assistance of Edward Harris as ac- 
companist. The third group brought two 
spirituals, arranged by William Reddick; 
Rupert Hughes ironical “Bricklayer Love,” 
and Gibbs’ rather far-fetched “By a Bier- 
Side.” The closing brace included “Ethiopia 
Saluting the Colors” by Charles Wood, 
Flinor Remick Warren's effective setting of 
John Masefield’s “I Have Seen Dawn,” and 
Deems Taylor’s “Captain Stratton’s Fancy.” 
Mr. Harris was heard in two solo numbers, 
in which he impressed as a _ well-schooled 
pianist. All the foregoing attractions were 
under the Bekymer management. 

The Zoellner Quartet inaugrated its tenth 
series of concerts in the Biltmore ballroom 
on Dec. 5, presenting Haydn’s Quartet Op. 
74, No. 1; Weingartner’s Quartet, Op. 24, 
which received its first Los Angeles hearing, 
and two Sketches based on Indian themes, 
by Griffes. The Zoellners played with the 
high degree of artistry and sincerity of pur- 
pose which have characterized their work in 
past years. 

Nenette Marchand Stevenson, soprano, 
made her Los Angeles début in a recital 
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The Kansas State Prison Band. 


Inset, E. H. Van Osdell, Conductor. 


Where Harmony Reigns in Prison Walls 


ANSING, KAN., Dec. 21.—The Kan- 

sas State Prison Band, under the di- 
rection of E. H. Van Osdell, has been built 
up from an ensemble of about twenty pieces 
to an organization of fifty members. W. H. 
Mackey, warden and R. H. Hudspeth, dep- 
uty warden, who are both devout lovers of 
good music, have given Mr. Van Osdell 
splendid support and have co-operated with 
him in every way to make the band one of 
the educational features of this institution. 
Two concerts are given each week for the 
inmates, and during the summer a concert 
is given outside the prison walls, on the 
state lawn, for the public. The better grades 
of music are played at all times; works 
from Gilmore’s library and the United 
States Band Journal are great favorites, and 
overtures to operas are also used. While 
some so-called popular music is played, such 
music is not encouraged. The band loses 


in the new Ebell Club Auditorium on Dec. 
2. Miss Stevenson has an agreeable voice. 
Her program included songs in_ Italian, 
French, German and English. The singer 
had the invalnahle assistance of Douglas 
Colin Campbell as accompanist, and Franz 
H. Luschen, ’cellist, whose work was of 
high caliber. Miss Stevenson appeared 
under the management of George Leslie 
Smith and Merle Armitage. 

“The Beggar’s Opera” was given under 
the Behymer management 

Rehearsals have been begun for a ten- 
weeks’ season of light opera in Shrine Audi- 
torium, beginning Dec. 26. Favorite works 
by Herbert, Gilbert and Sullivan, Lehar, De 
Koven, Friml and others are announced for 
presentation by a local chorus of sixty and 
principals from New York. Sixteen dancers 
and an orchestra of thirty-six will assist. 
Popular prices will prevail. 

The Matinée Musical, Mrs. Paul Hey- 
denreich, president, held its regular monthly 
meeting on Dec. 1. The musical part was 
given by Lillian Bowles, soprano, assisted by 
six of her pupils in a costume program. 
Current events were discussed by Ethel Gra- 
ham Lynde. 

Hat Davipson GRAIN. 
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AUSTIN CONRADI 


Pianist 
"Yesterday’s program, the Beethoven C Minor Sonata, one 
of Debussy and one of Cesar Franck, determined by its 
devoted masterly performance that their (Mr. Conradi and 
Mr. Gittelson) place is high in the ranks of serious concert 
YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE, Dec. 


Both artists are faculty members of 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


FRANK GITTELSON 


Violinist 
Baldwin Piano used. 


Available as soloists 
for recital and orchestral 
performances. 


























from fifteen to twenty members each year 
through players being paroled and dis- 
charged, but membership is kept up by the 
efforts of the director who constantly keeps 
classes in training. As these members ad- 
vance, they are placed in the band, replac- 
ing those who leave for the outside world. 

Very few musicians are received in this 
prison, and in order to keep up a creditable 
band, young men inmates who have a fair 
education and show any predilection for 
music as assigned to the band room and given 
as good training in music as circumstances 
will permit. Several men who have been 
trained in this way are now playing “out- 
side” with well known organizations and are 
making good. 


A Girl Saxophonist 


Nadine Friedman, 
age sixteen and one- 
half, a Philadelphia 
girl, astonished an 
audience at Stein- 
way Hall recently 
with her _ virtuoso 
performance on that 
most unlikely of in- 
struments, the saxo- 
phone. The rich 
and mellow _ tone 
which she obtained, 
together with the 
evident technique 

Nadine Friedman which she displayed, 

were commented on 
favorably by the audience and critics who 
heard her performance. She has played the 
saxophone for two- and one-half years. 








“Henchman” in Pittsburgh 


PittsspurcH, Dec. 21.—The first Pitts- 
burgh performance of “The King’s Hench- 
man,” by Deems Taylor and Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, was given in Syria Mosque on 
Dec. 13. The ingratiating music pleased a 
large audience. Jacques Samoussoud con- 
ducted the well-trained orchestra; and the 
cast included Henri Scott, Rafaelo Diaz, 
Alfredo Valenti, Marie Sundelius, Dudley 
Marwick, and Constance Hedja. The per- 
formance was of a high order.—W. E. B. 


Violinist Unites 
Business and Art 


Business ability is not incompatible with 
artistic success, believes Leo Cherniavsky, 
who has piloted the trio in which he plays 
violin from continent to continent without 
the assistance of concert managers. 

“IT am greatly complimented when I am 
called the ‘business man’,” he says. “It is 
an old-fashioned idea, indeed, that the artist 
should know nothing but his art. Unless 
he knows something of a manager's difficul- 
ties, he is a very unpleasant person in case 
of untoward happenings. The brain should 
be developed as well as the soul, and the 
brain is stimulated by attention to the busi- 
ness side of a career. 

“Tt is not half as difficult to me to handle 
one of our long tours as it is to play the 
violin. An artist should be able to manage 
his everyday practical affairs. After all, 
why should we expect an outsider, a man- 
ager, to take a life interest in a performer? 
One must fight for himself in this age of 
commercialization, and to fight, one must 
be properly equipped.” 

Extensive Tour 

These brothers have recently completed a 
successful tour of Mexico, and have given 
thirty-nve concerts through the United 
States in seven and one-half weeks. They 
will sail Jan. 11 for Australia and New 
Zealand, where they have booked 106 con- 
certs on this, their sixth tour. 

Afterwards, on June 25, the Cherniavskys 
will open a series of thirty-one concerts 
through South Africa in Durban, after 
which they will give twenty-six concerts in 
England. After Christmas of 1928, the trio 
will fill engagements in Europe. Their 
plans extend to April, 1929, when they will 
tour India, following this with a trip to 
Java in May, and returning to Europe. The 
United States will not see them again until 
January, 1930. 


Liszniewska In Texas 

Da.tias, Tex., Jan. 21—Marguerite Mel- 
ville Liszniewska, pianist; Dan Beddoe, 
tenor; and Jean ten Have, violinist, of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music were the 
artists engaged for the gala concert given 
under the auspices of the Texas Music 
Teachers Association at the College of In 
dustrial Arts in Denton, Tex., on the eve- 
ning of Nov, 25. The following day Mme. 
Liszniewska gave a lecture on “Awaken- 
ing the Imagination and the Thinking Ap- 
paratus of the Pupil,” after which, at the 
general request of the audience, she repeated 
the three Preludes of Rachmaninoff, which 
had been received with much acclaim at the 
concert the night before. At the business 
meeting which followed, Mme. Liszniews 
ka was unanimously elected an honorary 
member of the Association. While in Texas, 
Mme. Liszniewska visited several former 
pupils, who were eager to entertain her. 
Among these were Phoebe Garver of Tay- 
lor, Olga Seiser of San Antonio, and La 
Rue Loftin-Conlon of Dallas. Mme. Lisz- 
niewska was also entertained by the parents 
of Mary James, San Antonio, and of Alice 
Jones, Dallas, the latter two being pupils 
of her husband, Dr. Karol Liszniewski. 





Melius Represented by Haensel & 
Jones 

Haensel & Jones have closed an exclusive 

contract for the artistic services of Luella 

Melius for a term of years. Last season 

Mme. Melius filled over fifty engagements, 

and this season she will exceed that record. 


Soprano 


Featured with great success in her Recital, 
Sunday afternoon, December 18th 


Chanson de Marie Antoinette 
Arranged by Myron Jacobson 


Medium Voice — .50 


OTHER SONGS BY MYRON JACOBSON: 


Again I Long 
Last Love 
Little Elegy (Un petite elegie).. .45 


Midsummer Night (Dans la nuit 
d’ete) 

Tea Rose 

Thy Image 


These Songs published in High and Low Keys 


Carl Fischer, Inc. 


Boston: 252 Tremont St. 


Cooper Square 


New York 
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Los Angeles Concerts | 


OS ANGELES, Dec. 20—Increased en- 

thusiasm for the work cf Georg Schnee- 
voigt as conductor of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic was manifest at the pair of 
symphony concerts on Dec. 8 and 9. 

A compelling personality and musicianship 
of high order are serving to enlarge the 
influence of the orchestra in the musical life 
of the community. On this occasion, the 
conductor shared applause with Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, who vouchsafed a brilliant 
reading of Rachmaninofft’s Second Piano 
Concerto. The pianist exhibited fine style 
and resilient tone, even in the most im- 
passioned phrases; and achieved subtle ef- 
fects in the more delicate passages. 

Mr. Schneevoigt chose Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony as his first offering from 
the Russian’s file, and merited the approba- 
tion of capacity houses that included many 
Russians. The leader gave the work a high- 
ly emotionalized performance, one that 
lacked nothing in fervor and intensity, but 
one that might have possessed more delicate 
lines. The players responded brilliantly to 
the demands of the conductor, playing with 
warmth of feeling and smooth quality of 
tone. 

Augmented Chorus 


The Los Angeles Oratorio Society, John 
Smallman, conductor, gave its annual 
presentation of “Messiah” in the Shrine 
Auditorium on the afternoon of Dec. 11. 
The local body of singers was augmented to 
include some 600 voices, through the asso- 
ciation of the Oratorio Society of the Glen- 
dale Music Association, Santa Paula Choral 
Society, Pomona College Choir and _ the 
Junior Oratorio Society. 

Mr. Smallman conducted with authority 
and achieved good effects. Rhythmic pre- 
cision and clear diction were particularly 
noticeable. The solists, all Los Angeles 
singers, were well received. They were 
Blythe Taylor Burns, soprano; Clemence 
Gifford, contralto; Dan Gridley, tenor, and 
Fred McPherson, bass. Julius Bierlich, as 
concertmaster, had charge of a body of sixty 
musicians, chosen from the members of the 
Philharmonic. Other assistants were Lorna 
Gregg, pianist; Dr. Ray Hastings, organist, 
and Benjamin Klatzkin, trumpeter. The 
Auditorium, which seats more than 6000 per- 
sons, was practically filled. The next con- 
cert of the Society will be on Feb. 5, when 
“Elijah” will be given. 

Mr. Smallman conducted the choir of the 
First Congregational Church in the last but 
one of the choir programs which Alexander 
Stewart has been sponsoring in the First 
Baptist Auditorium, on the evening of Dec. 
8. Mr. Smallman’s choir, conceded to be the 
finest in the city, numbers some sixty 
singers, who presented a program of worthy 
sacred numbers in an artistic manner. Solo 
numbers were given by Mr. Smallman, bari- 
tone; Blythe Taylor Burns, soprano; 
Frances Haynes, contralto; and Homer 
Simmons, pianist and organist. 


Reception for Schmitz 


E. Robert Schmitz was heard by an ap- 
preciative audience in a piano recital in the 
Philharmonic Auditorium on the evening of 
Dec. 9. His program included Bach’s 
Fantasie and Fugue in G Minor, a group of 
Chopin etudes, the Ravel Sonatine, four 
compositions by Debussy and a closing group 
by Albeniz and Liapounoff. Admirable tech- 
nical gifts and artistic interpretations guar- 
anteed his success. Following the concert, 
Mr. Schmitz was the guest of honor at a 
reception given by the Pro Musica Society, 
of which he is the international president. 


Pro Musica, Mrs. J. J. Carter, president, 
sponsored a concert by Alexandre Tansman 
in the Beaux Arts Auditorium on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 12. The Polish composer- 
pianist, as a dispenser of modern music 
which does not disdain a real melody now 
and then, made a fine impression through 
his compositions. He had the assistance of 
Jay Plowe in his Sonatina for flute. <A 
Lento and Scherzo from his Symphony in A 
Minor, a Sonata in three movements and 
other numbers revealed an insight into the 
personality and gifts of an unusually tal- 
ented individual. 

That Hart House 
Toronto, composed of 
Kresz, first violinist; Harry Adaskin, second 
violinist; Boris Hambourg, ‘cellist, and 
Milton Blackstone, viola player, made its 
Los Angeles début in the Ebell Club 
Auditorium. Works by Schubert, Elgar and 
others served to reveal the distinctive 
achievements of this group in the realm of 
ensemble playing. A series of appearances 
have been arranged for the quartet in Los 
Angeles and nearby cities. 

Coe Martin, Los Angeles, soprano, was 
heard in her annual recital in the Beaux 
Arts Auditorium on the evening of Dec. 10 
disclosed varied gifts in singing, miming and 
dancing in a program that seemed an ex- 
periment into unchartered paths, at least for 
her. Individual ideas in lighting effects also 
added to the program’s interest. Miss Coe 
showed ‘the results of serious study and 
often achieved striking effects 

The Women’s Lyric Club, J. P. Poulin, 
conductor, gave its first concert of the sea- 
son in the Philharmonic Auditorium on the 
evening of Dec. 14. The group of singers 
presented an attractive program that in- 
cluded Christmas carols, numbers by Tchai- 
kovsky, Gretchaninoff, Fourdrain and Har 
riet Ware’s “Sir Olaf,” in which Melville 
Avery was heard as the baritone soloist. 
Minor solo parts were taken by Frances 
White and Winifred Johnston Nelson. The 
Women’s Lyric Club Trio, composed of 
Mary Teitsworth, Nellie Walker and Cor- 
nelia Glober, was also heard in a group 
of numbers. Mrs. M. Hennion Robinson 
and her daughter, Dorothy Robinson, were 
the accompanists. 

Alfano’s “Resurrection,” which is to be 
included in the répertoire of the Chicago 
Opera Association during its * forthcoming 
visit, was the subject of Dr. Frank Nagel’s 
presentation before the Hollywood Opera 
Reading Club. He gave the story of the 
opera, played the score and analyzed the 
music. Alice Forsyth Mosher, Dan Gridley 
and Rolla Alford were the assisting artists. 
Mrs. W. A. Nickell, president of the Club, 
presided. 


String Quartet of 
Messrs. Geza de 


Hat Davipson CRAIN. 

NOTE from Belle Caldwell advises 

that the Zeta Tau Alpha fraternity 
will shortly distribute to its members the 
first sorority songbook, edited by Miriam 
Keast Brown of Marionville, Mo., and pub- 
lished by the Baker Alumnae Association. 
It will include eighty songs, the original 
tunes and words of which are composed by 
members of the fraternity. This is the third 
songbook which the fraternity has published. 





Orlando School Concert 
Ortanpo, Fia., Dec. 21—The Orlando 
High School Band and Orchestra, ome 
by G. M. Patch, gave a concert recently, it 
the new Senior High School Peer = tag 
Singers who assisted were Vivien Weir, 


soprano, accompanied by Mary Gillmore, 
and Alfreida Anderson, contralto, accom- 
panied by Charlotte Wettstein. rf. 2: 
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Sir Arthur atten His Life, Letters 
and Diaries. By Herbert Sullivan and 
Newman Flower. With an introduction by 
Arnold Bennett. Illustrated. New York. 
George H. Doran Company, 1927. $5.00. 

HE toccata Midas is not a free gift to 

_everyone, nor may it be called into 
activity even by the necromantic Arnold 
Bennett, who urged the compilers of the 
present volume on Sir Arthur Sullivan to 
its inception and watched over its comple- 
tion. They have, however, created an 
authoritative opus which carefully and 
minutely sketches Sullivan’s life, making an 
almost daily compilation of unadorned data 
and events. Sullivan was strangely non- 
introspective so far as his letters and diaries 
are concerned, and his nephew and confidant, 
Herbert Sullivan, has failed to build a liv- 
ing portrait of his uncle, though he might 
well have done so with the co-operation of 
Newman Flower. 

The volume is particularly timely, arriv- 
ing as it does, now that Walter Damrosch 
has unveiled a new plaque dedicated to 
Sullivan, on the site in Twentieth Street, 
where “The Pirates of Penzance” was com- 
posed during Sullivan's New York visit in 
1879. 

Sullivan came at a time when music in 
England was measured by the organ loft, 
and the influence of this early training was 
forever present with him, whether he was 
composing his immortal light operas or felt 
the urge for what he considered a finer 
and more worthy cause. On more than one 
occasion he had offended the incomparable 
and sometime iracund Gilbert, by his ob- 
jection to the restraint mere words placed 
upon the composer. Sullivan then would 
long for an opportunity to express him- 
self in music per se, unconfined by legends, 
even though they sang of their own ac- 
cord, as the felicitous words of Gilbert were 
like to do. These quarrels however in 
variably were consummated in a return to 
former friendly relations. ‘The snag that 
tripped up the famous collaborators was 
the absurd matter of who was to pay for 
expensive rugs at the Savoy. 

It was after this dissolution that Lewis 
Carroll suggested to Sullivan that he set 
to music several songs of a projected version 
of “Alice In Wonderland.” That Sullivan 
was so indifferent to this proposition must 
remain a matter for regret, although it is 
true we are compensated by the delightful 
“Alice” of Deems Taylor. 

On the completion of “Princess Ida” 
Sullivan insisted he had reached the end of 
his tether in the composition of light opera. 
The golden source of his melody however 
had scarcely been tapped, for it required 
only Gilbert’s verses of “The Mikado” to 
release the series of the world’s most per- 
fect light operas for our eternal delectation. 

Sullivan was the complete musician and 
lived only in and for his art, writing prefer- 
ably at night with innumerable “J” pens, 
and smoking cigarettes interminably, com- 
posing many of his most exquisite melodies 
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Widow of Famous Grieg Gives Con- 
cert at 82. 
RS. MINA GRIEG, the widow of the 
famous Norwegian composer, Edward 
Grieg, recently gave a musical concert in 
Oslo on the occasion of the 20th anniversary 


of her husband’s death. She played on the 
piano various songs composed by Grieg, and 
with the assistance of Backer-Grondahl 
played Grieg dances. The king and queen 
were in attendance. 

‘ 
while suffering excruciating pain that em- 
anated from organic disease. The fame he 
craved was his even though it was not 
achieved through his grand operas and 
“serious” music. Such honors as his degree 
as doctor of music and his knighthood were 
wholly desirable to him. His particular 
quirk was a penchant for invention, which 
he displayed in various remarkably useful 
items. 

Much of his time was spent in travelling 
on tour as conductor. At one time he made 
a trip to Northern Africa, and endeavored 
to take down the Arabian music played for 
him, but it proved too oriental for assimila- 
tion into his Victorianism. 

This volume is amplified with a list of 
Sullivan’s works and a bibliography com- 
piled by William C. Smith of the British 
Museum, together with an index which 
might have been made more inclusive. I. L. 
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The Week of Opera at the Metropolitan 


THE FIRST “WALKURE” 


HERE was a fairly exciting storm go- 

ing on in the orchestra before the cur- 
tains parted on the evening of Dec. 14— 
which means that “Die Walkiire” was being 
performed on that night, as it happens, for 
the first time this season. Better ‘““Walkures”’ 
it has been our good fortune to have heard, 
and worse ones we have also experienced. 
There-was commendable spirit in last week’s 
presentation, more of it in the last two acts 
than in the opening scenes. 

The Sieglinde of Mme. Jeritza has varied 
considerably from time to time; it is never 
What it was at the previous witnessing. She 
has given us a wide eyed child for Siegmund’s 
twin and she has portrayed a sophisticated 
damsel. On this occasion she attempted to 
rétain the best features of each. The pic- 
torial effect was, of course, always pleasant, 
if’ the inconsistency of both vocal and 
dramatic elements in her character was 
disturbing. 


Rudolf Laubenthal sang the music of 
Siegmund with genuine intent and was 


more truly robust in the first act than he 
has been in some time. He managed to 
free himself of the clutches of constriction 
with reasonable frequency. Richard Mayr 
undertook the gloomy duties of Hunding 
and sounded to good effect. He was, as ex- 
pected, a seasoned and routined figure. The 
role of the “Walkiire’ Briinnhilde is not 
Florence Easton’s, nor never was, except 
by adoption. That she should accomplish 
it at all is by way of being extraordinary. 
Her diligence and sincerity, nevertheless, 
had their importance in lending power to 
the scenes allotted her. 

The Walkiiren sang somewhat raggedly, 
though their personnel was made up from 
some of the best voices in the opera house. 
Most satisfactory of all was Clarence 
Whitehall as JWotan, which he delivered 
with impressive dignity and with some of 
the finest vocalism he has revealed this 


season. Mme. Matzenauer sang Fricka in 
good style. Mr. Bodanzky conducted with 
zeal, though his orchestra betrayed him at 
times. W. S. 





“LOHENGRIN” WITH RETHBERG 
LISABETH RETHBERG made _ her 
re-entry into the Metropolitan Opera 

on Monday, Dec. 19, giving a performance 

of Elsa in “Lohengrin” that was notable 
for vocal purity as well as for effectively 
dignified acting. 

Miss Rethberg is one of those blesséd 
singers who knows that a beautiful legato 
is the foundation of good vocalism; and 
when she is given such music as Wagner 
wrote for Elsa in the Balcony Scene of 
“Lohengrin” she brings into play a style, 
a musical sense and a poetry of mood that 
remind one of von Btilow’s remark that 
Wagner “should be sung.” On the acting 
side, also, Miss Rethberg remembers that 
Elsa is as much of an aristocrat as she is 
a maiden distracted by conflicting variety 
of emotions, and this unity of theatrical 
and vocal art raise her concept and presen- 
tation of the rdle to an exceptionally high 
plane. 

Also new to the cast this year was Law- 
rence Tibbett, cast as the Herald. Richard 
Mayr was the King. Otherwise, the dis- 
tribution was as before, with Margaret 
Matzenauer, Rudolf Laubenthal and Clar- 
ence Whitehill appearing as Ortrud, Lohen- 
grin and Telramund. Artur Bodanzky con- 
ducted.—D. B. 

THE THIRD “NORMA” 

OSA PONSELLE’S singing and acting 
R in “Norma” have gained much in 
authority and plasticity since the first night 
she appeared in Bellini’s opera, and her art 
in the third performance, given on Dec. 12. 
was remarkable for confidence and genuine 





dramatic feeling. Tullio Serafin conducted 
and the cast was the same as before, con- 
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Theory Orchestra 
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fees and dormitory rates. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


sisting of Marion Telva, Minnie Egener, 
Giocomo Lauri-Volpi, Ezio Pinza and Gi- 
ordano Paltrinieri. 


FRANCES ALDA SINGS “MARTA” 


N its second presentation for the season 

von Flotow’s “Marta” was sung at the 
Metropolitan Opera on Thursday, Dec. 15, 
under the baton of Tullio Serafin. Frances 
Alda again took the réle of Lady Harriet, 
otherwise Marta. Beniamino Gigli, as Li- 
onel sang the richly emotional and melodious 
“M’Appari” in such fashion as to bring 
down the house with applause. Kathleen 
Howard as Nancy, Giuseppe de Luca as 
Plunkett, Pompilio Malatesta as Sir Tris- 
tan, Louis d’Angelo, the Sheriff, were the 
other principal members of the cast. 





L. 
“IL TROVATORE” 


WO débuts were made in the second 

performance of Verdi’s “Trovatore” at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Wednes- 
day, Dec. 7. One was Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi’s first appearance in the role of Man- 
rico, and the other was the seasonal début 
of Rosa Penselle as Leonora. The tenor’s 
compatriots waxed loudly enthusiastic over 
his “Di Quella Pira” and Miss Ponselle 
completely captivated her hearers with the 
spell she wove of Verdi’s tuneful melodies. 
Marion Telva sang the role of Azucena 
and others in the cast were Ezio Pinza as 
Ferrando, Mario Basiola as the Count di 
Luna, Philine Falco as Inez, with Messrs. 
Gabor and Paltrinieri, encompassing minor 
parts. Vincenzo Belleza conducted. 


CARMELA PONSELLE AS 
SANTUZZA 
OT satisfied with having sung mezzo- 
soprano and contralto roles at the Metro- 
politan, Carmela Ponselle, on the evening of 
Dec. 16, essayed a purely soprano role 
(though not one of the most altitudinous of 
the species). This Santuszsa in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” and the occasion may be saluted 
as an honest success for Miss Ponselle. She 
negotiated the music written for her charac- 
ter in very acceptable style, singing with 
tonal attractiveness and ample dynamic per- 
ception. On the stage side, she fitted admir- 
ably into the picture. Armand Tokatyan 
sang Turiddu with success and Mario Basi- 
ola took care of the burdens of Alfio neatly. 
Merle Alcock appeared as Lola and Minnie 
Egener, Lucia. 
In “Pagliacci,” which, of course, was 
coupled with Mascagni’s opera, a familiar 
cast appeared, comprising Queena Mario as 





Nedda, Giovanni Martinelli, Canto, Titta 
Ruffo, Tonio, Everett Marshal, Si/vio, and 
Alfio Tedesco, Beppe. 


Concerts in New York 


(Continued from page 20) 

gram, when the four voices were heard in 
ensemble, blending tonally, but displaying a 
slight unevenness in presentation, which 
however, was smoothed into unanimity as 
the act progressed. Wilfred Pelletier pro- 
vided piano accompaniments throughout. 
F. Q. E 

WwW ANTED Cellist, amateur, to play with en- 
semble. Communicate with GUS BEIERWALTES, 
149 Webster Avenue, Brooklyn, Berkshire 8051, or 


Frank H. Earll, 215 Church Avenue, Brooklyn, 
Windsor 7428 


ARTISTIC MORNING NUMBER 
THREE 


OSA PONSELLE, soprano of the 

Metropolitan, and Alberto Salvi, harp- 
ist, shared honors on the program of the 
DeSegurola-Piza Artistic Morning held at 
the Plaza Hotel on Thursday, Dec. 15. 
Miss Ponselle was generous in her list of 
songs which began with Caccini’s “Amarilli 
Mia Bella” and proceeded with German and 
French airs. Her aria of the morning was 
“Ernani Involmi” 
A group of numbers in English by Wintter 
Watts, Grieg, Scott and Carew brought 
Miss Ponselle tumultuous applause from a 
fashionable audience and concluded her part 
of the program. Mr. Salvi, in his custom- 
ary excellence of form, played two groups 
of three pieces, drawing his music from 
Debussy, Martucci, Zabel, Schubert, Saint- 
Saéns and himself. At times so restrained 
that his tone was scarcely audible, Mr. 
Salvi succeeded, nevertheless, in imparting 
to his hearers the variety of mood and 
movement represented by his selection. 


H. H. 


VERTCHAMP STRING QUARTET 


HAMBER music of a surpassingly high 

order was the offering of the Vert- 
champ String Quartet on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 11, in the John Golden Theater. Unity, 
precision of attack, a real regard for the 
feeling embodied in their numbers, and the 
undisputed technical facilities at their com- 
mand were qualities noted by their auditors. 
Beginning the afternoon’s proceedings with 
Mozart’s Quartet in E Flat these four 
exhibited all the laces and graces of Mozart 
to their utmost advantage. There were two 
subsequent numbers, “In the Mountains” by 
Ernest Bloch, in two movements, and 
Dvorak’s Quartet in F Major, the first of 
which was a recreation of the emotions felt 
in the youth of the composer “whilst living 
in the mountains in the company of majestic 
silence and simple men.” On this occasion 
this body of men, composed of Albert Vert- 
champ, Rudolph Fuchs, Emanuel Hirsh, and 
John Mundry demonstrated most commend- 
ably their powers of tonal color and volume. 
Their hearers were loud in their evidences 
of pleasure—H. H. 











ELEANOR SAWYER of the Chicago 
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Sokoloff Chooses 


Bloch’s ‘“Israel’”’ 


‘Blessed Damosel” Also Given Fine 
Reading by Cleveland 
Musicians 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 21.—Nikolai Sokoloff 
chose two exceptional works for the sixth 
program of the Cleveland Orchestra. These 
were Bloch’s “Israel” Symphony for or- 
chestra, chorus and vocal soloists, and “The 
BleSsed Damosel’ ’by Debussy for women’s 
chorus, orchestra and soloists. Participat- 
ing were the Glenville High School Choral 
Club, directed by Griffith Jones, Marie Mon- 
tana, Nikola Zan, Grace McKee and Marie 
Simmelink Kraft. 

These works were interpreted with Mr. 
Sokoloff’s usual musicianship, his readings 
being eminently satisfying. The program be- 
gan with the Overture to “The Magic 
Flute” and concluded with “Finlandia.” Pre- 
ceding “The Blessed Damosel” came “The 
School of the Fauns” from Pierne’s “Cyda- 
lise” Ballet. 


Spalding Is Soloist 


A holiday audience gathered in Masonic 
Hall Thanksgiving evening for the Or- 
chestra’s fifth program, with Mr. Sokoloff 
conducting and Albert Spalding as violin 
soloist. The program contained the Goldmark 
“Sakuntala” Overture, the Fantasy for vio- 
lin by Max Bruch which includes Scotch 
airs, and Sibelius’ Symphony No. 2. 

On Sunday afternoon, Nov. 28, the Or- 
chestra led by Rudolph Ringwall, gave a 
delightful “pop” concert, with Caroline 
Hudson Alexander, soprano, as soloist. The 
orchestral numbers, played with vigor, were 
a Fantasy on “La Bohéme,” the “Meister- 
singer” Prelude, the Overture to “Die Fler- 
dermaus,”’ Dances from the “Nutcracker” 
Suite of Tchaikovsky and Mendelssohn’s 
“Fingal-Cave”’ Overture. Mrs. Alexander’s 
numbers included an aria from “Der Frei- 


“ 


schiitz” with orchestral accompaniment, and 
three songs with Hugh Alexander at the 
piano. 


Galli-Curci Returns 

Amelita Galli-Curci was presented in song 
recital in Masonic Hall on Nov. 28. After 
waiting for several years to hear her, Cleve- 
land music lovers were enthusiastic in their 
welcome. Constituting the program were 
the aria “Ah, lo so” from “The Magic Flute,” 
“The Nightingale’ by Alabieff, num- 
bers by Brahms and Leoncavallo, and Schu- 
bert’s “Die Forelle.” “Pretty Mocking 
sird,” with flute obligato, and a group of 
three English songs were so well received 
that six encores were given. Homer Sam- 
uels appeared as accompanist, and played 
three compositions by Debussy. 

The Singer’s Club, of which J. Van Dyke 
Miller is conductor, gave its first concert 
of the season in Masonic Hall Nov. 30. The 
membership has been increased to one-hun- 
dred and twenty-five. The program was 
exceedingly interesting, and the quality of 
the voices richer and more mellow than 
ever. The Coronation Scene from “Boris 
Godounoff” was a prominent number on the 
program. John Charles Thomas, baritone, 
was the assisting artist. He won his audi- 
ence with “Eri tu” by Verdi, French and 
Italian folk-songs and a group in English. 
For one or his encores Mr. Thomas chose 
“How it rained’—a song most appropriate 
and amusing, as the weather was disturb- 
ingly stormy. 

HELEN BARHYTE. 


Detroit Musicians to Give 


Week Performances 


Holy 


The Detroit Symphony Society 
two performances of the Bach “St. Matthew 
Passion” in Carnegie Hall, during Holy 
Week, Thursday evening, April 5, and Satur- 
lay afternoon, April 7. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch will conduct from 
the clavicembalo, constructed especially for 
him for these performances. He will bring 
to New York the full strength of the De- 
troit Symphony, the Detroit Symphony 
Choir of 200, the Orpheus Club, a male 
choir of forty-five, and the Madrigal Club, 
a women’s choir of thirty. The last two- 
named are under the direction of Charles 
Frederic Morse. 

The soloists will be Reinald Werrenrath, 
Margaret Matzenauer, Richard Crooks, 
Fred Patton, Jeannette Vreeland. Chandler 
Goldthwaite will be at the organ. 

This visit will be financed by 
patrons of the orchestra. 


will give 


Detroit 


Baltimore Hears 


Mahler Symphony 


Mengelberg Leads Philharmonic 
and Recitalists Fulfill 
Engagements 


Battimore, Dec. 21.—The Philharmonic 
Orchestra of New York, Willem Mengel- 
berg, conductor, gave its second concert of 
the local series in The Lyric on Dec. 6 be- 
fore a very large audience. Mahler’s Sym- 
phony, No. 5, proved taxing for the audi- 
ence, owing to its length; but the spon- 
taneity of the Overture to “The Bartered 
Bride” and the melodic appeal of the “Is- 
tar” Variations of d’Indy were convincing. 
The concert was under the local manage- 
ment of William A. Albaugh, 

The second recital of the Newcomer Hall 
series was given Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
4, by Renée Chemet, violinist, assisted by 
Anca Seidlova, pianist. Sonatas by Handel 
and Fauré offered contrasting styles which 
the artists projected tastefully. Mme. Chemet 
played the Chausson “Poéme” and Siniga- 
glia’s Rhapsody with abundant technical and 
temperamental display. The violinist closed 
the program with a group of arrangements, 
among which were her own transcriptions 
of two Spanish pieces of Turina. 

The pianist was heard in a group of solos 
containing a novelty by Peterkin and a char- 
acteristic dance by Pick-Mangiagalli. 


Peabody Concerts 


Beatrice Harrison, ‘cellist, and Margaret 
Harrison, pianist, gave the sixth Peabody re- 
cital on Dec. 2. Apart from classical num- 
bers the program held interest by reason of 
its quaint Celtic music of folk-tone nature, 
and for its rhapsodic “Hungarian” Sonata of 
Kedaly. The latter was for ‘cello alone. 

The seventh Peabody Conservatory recital, 
Dec. 9, was given by Alfredo Oswald, Bra- 
zilian pianist and member of the teaching 
staff. Mr. Oswald plays with Latin appre- 
ciation of musical values, and reads into his 
interpretations a characteristic rhythmical 
sway and impetuous movement which mark 
his playing with individuality. 

It was inadvertently stated recently that 
Frederick Earickson succeeded the late Eu- 
gene Wyatt as conductor of the Treble Clef 
Club. Definite choice of a conductor is 
pending. 


Franz C. BornscHEIN. 





Joseph Yasser 


Three great Italian madrigalists, Marenzia, 
Monteverdi, and Gesualdo; the organist, 
Frescobaldi; Sweelinck, the “Dutch Bach,” 
and four contemporary composers, Theodore 
Chanler, Roger Huntington Sessions, Felix 
Petyrek, and Paul Hindemith, will be 
represented on the opening program of the 
League of Composers next Friday night in 
Town Hall. The concert is designed to 
contrast the harmonic daring of the six- 
teenth century with that of today. Willem 
Mengelberg will conduct. Joseph Yasser 
will be at the organ and the singers are 
the solo unit of the Choral Symphony So- 
ciety, of which Francis B. Marsh is di- 
rector. 
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How Milwaukee 


Spreads Learning 


Widespread Study for Children 
Incorporated in Plan of 
School Heads 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 21.—The 
public school system, which is under the 
supervision of Herman F, Smith, has em- 
barked on a widespread study of musical 
appreciation by means of the phonograph 
and by hearing the best orchestras avail- 
able here. 

After several weeks of study of a special 
musical program, more than 6,200 
children assembled in the Auditorium and 


listened to the same numbers played by the 
Chicago Symphony under the direction of 
Frederick Stock. Mr. Stock showed pic- 
tures of the composers represented, illus- 
trated the rhythms and the themes of the 
various numbers, and injected apt comment 
here and there, sometimes humorous and 
sometimes musically profound. He held the 
children’s interest at high pitch. Music by 
Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Schubert and 
Thomas was used. 

So keen was the demand 
seats available that Walter S. Nichols. 
business manager of the concert for the 
school board, declared he could easily have 
sold 12,000 seats. School children were 
brought in groups of fifty or more to the 
downtown Auditorium in special street cars 
and conveyed back to the school again to 
avoid accidents. 

The next concert in the series will be 
given by the Detroit Symphony in March, 
when 6,200 additional children will be pro- 
vided with seats. 

Mr. Nichols has a plan to give four con- 
certs for the children next year, with a 
season ticket for $1, or at the rate of 25 
cents each. All monies derived from the 
concerts will be applied to a special concert 
fund, with profits used to cut the price of 
the next concert. The first concert this year 
was given at 35 cents for all seats; the next 
will be given at a lower price, probably 
30 cents. 

In the evening of the children’s concert, 
the Chicago Symphony played in the Pabst 
theater for adults. 


Milwaukee 
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for the 6,200 
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The Choir of More Than Fifty Members Shown Above Is That of the Hemp- 
stead, L. I., Methodist Episcopal Church, and Is Trained by Charles Tamme, 
Whe Is Also Known as a Vocal Teacher in New York and Director of a 


Choral Society. 


An Exception Feature of This Choir’s Training Is Mr. 


Tamme’s Plan of Giving Individual Attention and Correction to Each Singer. 
Afternoon Lecture and Demonstration Periods Are Also Held. 


Chicago Opera Company to 
Give “Fledermaus” 

HICAGO, Dec. 21.—For the first 

time in its history, the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company will present an 
operetta, Johann Strauss’ “Fleder- 
(“The Bat”). This will be sung 
in English on New Year’s Eve by Rosa 
Raisa, Irene Pavloska, Alice D’Her- 
manoy, Lucille Meusel, Elinor Marlo, 
Charles Hackett, Forrest Lamont, Gia- 
como Rimini, Chase Baromeo, Lodovico 
Oliviero, Virgilio Lazzari and José 
Mojica, Henry G. Weber conducting. 
In place of the original ballroom scene, 
the second act will portray a garden 
party. This innovation is to permit a 
more decorative setting, and to admit 
interpolations. These latter will include 
a st@na for Toti Dal Monte, who does 
not-otherwise appear in the action; a 
group of Spanish songs by Mr. Mojica 
and a ballet to be danced to the music 
of “The Beautiful Blue Danube.” 

A. G. 


maus” 





ASHLAND, Wis.—Margery Maxwell, 
soprano, and Stanley Deacon, baritone, gave 
a recital in the Presbyterian Church re- 
cently under the auspices of the Wednesday 


Orchestras in California to 
Exchange Concerts 

AN FRANCISCO, Dec. 21.—An- 

nouncement is made of an exchange 
of symphonic programs between the 
San Francsico and Los Angeles orches- 
January. The Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, conducted by Georg 
Schneevoight, will give the regular pair 
of programs in the Curran Theatre here 
on Jan. 6 and 8, and a popular concert 
in the Civic Auditorium on January 7 
with Sigrid Schneevoigt, pianist, as 
soloist. The San Francisco Symphony, 
with Alfred Hertz as conductor, will 
play in Los Angeles on the night of 
Jan. 5 and the afternoon of Jan. 6, 


also giving a popular concert on the 
night of Jan. 7. This exchange is the 
result of negotiations between the San 
Francisco Musical Association and 
W. A. Clark, Jr., sponsor of the Los 


Angeles Philharmonic.—M. M. F. 


tras in 


Kansas City, Kan.—John Philip Sousa 
appeared at the Central High School and 
led the band in several numbers recently. 
The organization is under the direction of 


Milwaukee Sees 


Operatic Jewels 


Chicago Civic Company Continues 


Series. Choruses Present 
Programs 
MILWAUKEE, Dec. 21.—The audience 


which assembled in the Auditorium to wel- 
come the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
heard “The Jewels of the Madonna.” As 
Maliela, Rosa Raisa found an opportunity 
for the finest singing she has ever done in 
Milwaukee. A_ signal success was also 
scored by Forrest Lamont as Gennaro. Gi- 
acomo Rimini, cast as Rafaele, played his 
part with distinction and made much of his 
vocal opportunities. Augusta Lenska was 
the Carmela, and her sterling art was ad- 
mired. The chorus was capital and 
Roberto Moranzoni extracted much of in- 
terest irom the entire score. 

The performance was one of five under 
Margaret Rice’s management. 

The Russian Symphonic Choir, appear- 
ing in the Auditorium as the third number 
in the course of the Civic Association, did 
some fine work under the hand of Basile 
Kibalchich. 

The Milwaukee Mannerchor gave its an- 
nual concert in St. John’s Cathedral Audi- 
torium under the direction of Albert S. 
Kramer. The club sang with much gusto 
and considerable variety of interpretation. 
Elizabeth Moritz, a young pianist, gave two 
groups of grateful numbers by Liszt, Mac- 
Dowell and other composers. 

Sheldon Foote, organist, and Erle Faber, 
tenor, both members of the faculty of the 
Milwaukee Institute of Music, gave a pro- 
gram in St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. 
Numbers by Wagner, Mendelssohn, Bach- 
Gounod, Reger, Yon and other composers 
were offered to the magnificent satisfac- 
uon of the large audience. 

The Federated Women’s Chorus, com- 
posed of members of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, gave an enjoyable con- 


cert, the first since its organization, in 
Tabernacle Baptist Church under the di- 
rection of Mrs. John Doig. Ruth Ford 


was the accompanist. The chorus numbers 
sixty, drawn from the best material in 
forty-three women’s clubs, Carla Pestalozzi 
was the soloist. 
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Studio: Me 


Bidg.. New York 
(By Appointment) 


Opera House 
Residence Phone: Billings 6200 


171 West 7ist Street, New York 





Salvatore Avitabile SPRCATIST 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 


Studie 74, tan Opera House, New York 
Telephone: Pennsylvania 


Arthur Baecht VIOLINIST 


CONCERTS RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
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231 West 96th Street, New York 
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Engberg, Mme. Davenport 
VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Emily Bent Dow and Catherine Wade 
Smith—Winners National Federation Contests 
1702 Avenue Seattle, Wash. 
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Fay Foster Vc 


Studio: 15 West llth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Watkins 1101 


Telephone: Susquehanna 2091 
TEACHER 


Caroline Lowe OF SINGING 


COACHING 
Chickering Studios—23 West 57th Street—Plaza 2690 


Many pupils appearing in concerts and musical 
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. TEACHER 
Isidore Luckstone OF SINGING 
200 West 57th Street New York 
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: TEACHER 
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Mrs. John Dennis Mehan VOICE 
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Teachers of Singin 
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Helen Allen Hunt CONTRALTO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Alexander Kisselburgh BARITONE 

CONCERT ORATORIO ORCHESTRA 
Associate of Louis Graveure 


Studio: 717-A, Steinway Hall, New York City 
Telephones: Bayside 5370; Circle 5231 








Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of many well-known artists. 
Van Dyke Studios: 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Telephone: Columbus 8852 





Mme. Katherine Morreale soprano 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
178 West 72nd Street New York City 
Phone: Endicott 7957 





Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Studio: 336 West 89th Street, New York City 
Phone: Schuyler 10167 
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SINGING 
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Meyer Posner CONDUCTOR 
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Telephone: Harlem 
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Francis Rogers BARITONE 


AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 144 East 62nd Street, New York 


Stuart Ross PIANIST 
ARTIST ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
588 West End Ave. New York City 
Phone: Schuyler 1468 











: Sato SOLO VIOLINIST 
Michael Sciapiro COMPOSER 


INSTRUCTION 
Sole Associate Teacher of OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street New York City 
Telephone: Trafalgar 9002 


Frederick Schlieder “¥*- M. F. A. G. ©. 


Science and Art Blended in Creative Expression. 
Author of “Lyric Composition Through 
Improvisation” 


146 Central Park, West 





New York, N. Y. 





Harry Reginald Spier 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
117 West 86th Street Phone: Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone: Raymond 3086 
PIANIST 


Charles Gilbert Spross COMPOSER 


ACCOM PANIST COACH 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 Phone: Circle 8964 
ednesdays Available for Concerts in 
New York and Vicinity 








Charles Tamme TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 3614 





Claude Warford TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Telephone: Pennsylvania 4897 
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LORNA HOOPER WARFIELD 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Mgt. ERNA BLANCHE SHOWALTER 
Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 
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FRANCESCO DADDI 


Specialist in Voice Ws eg manpan o Training for 
Beginners—Coaching for Opera and Recitals 


720 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Harrison 5755 








ALEXIUS BAAS 


BARITONE 


Soeeby, German Lieder 
MADISON WISCONSIN 














HARRIET CASE 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Sais 
1628 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 








“ PODOLSKY 


PIANIST 
O Fine Arts Building, 
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PIANIST REUTER 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, New York 











HEMPEL 


Address: 
Secretary of FRIEDA HEMPEL 
271 Central Park West, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO 




















| CHARLES W. EDDY 


1425 Broadway New York City 
Pennsylvania 2634 


Pianist Accompanist 








[" The ee Acorn fteskdanes 
(Formerly The Acorn Club) 

Now at 331 West 10ist Street, New York City 

Directors: Mary F. Fraser—M. Ethel Sliter 

A Delightful Residence for Young Women Students of 

| MUSIC—ART—BUSINESS 

| Write for Booklet Seventh Year 
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Ina Bourskaya 


Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera 
Company 
Ravinia Opera Company 








“The Incomparable Butterfly” 


TAMAKI MIURA 


Japenese Soprano 
Opera Concert 
Mgt. TAMAKI MIURA 
Hotel Ansonia, New York, N. Y. 











ABBIE MITCHELL 


SOPRANO 


R. L. Stokes says: Her diction and enunciation in the 
group of German songs heard was nigh beyond cavil. 


Recital Management, Leslie Tompkins 
272 West 115th Street, N. Y. C. 




















HENRIETTA 


SPEKE - SEELEY 


Teacher of Singing 
LECTURER 


Metropslitan Ope 
Home Address: 2184 Bathgate Ave. 
| New York Tel. Sedgwick 4344 














THE TURN OF THE DIAL 


HUHNE 


OSA PONSELLE, soprano; Giovanni 

Martinelli, tenor; and Ezio Pinza, 
bass, will be heard with the Metropolitan 
Opera Chorus and an orchestra under the 
direction of Guilio Setti on a special pro- 
gram New Year’s Night, Jan. 1, under the 
auspices of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. The concert will go on the air 
from at least thirteen stations of the 
NBC Blue Network, headed by WJZ, at 
9:15 p. m., E. S. T. This will be the first 
of a series of concerts on the air sponsor- 
ed by the Victor Company. 


The Yuletide 


Christmas programs are the ccncern 
of practically every radio station in the 
country this week, many of them having 
begun Friday with special holiday offer- 
ings which will continue until after Christ- 
mas Day. 

Revivals of old carols will be emphasized 
by the Atwater Kent Hour Christmas eve- 
ning; the RCA Hour Saturday evening 
will contain anthems and carols by the 
Women’s University Glee Club and the 
New York Symphony; Merle Alcock, 
Metropolitan soprano, will sing Yuletide 
music as guest artist with the General 
Motors Hour Monday evening; the 
Sieberling Singers will include Christmas 
music in their hour Tuesday night; La 
Touraine Orchestra from Boston will 
present a special holiday program Christ- 
mas night; and so it goes. Yuletide music 
will greet the ears of every listener tun- 
ing in during the week. 

TEAS Sct 


The Week on the Air 
Atwater Kent Hour, Christmas Carols 
by quartet: Betsy Lane Shepherd, so- 
prano; Elsie Baker, contralto; Arthur 


Hackett-Granville, tenor; and William 
Simmons, baritone; Sunday, Dec. 25, at 
9:15 p. m., E. S. T., over WEAF and Red 
Network. 


La Touraine Christmas Festival, Sun- 
day, Dec. 25, at 7:30 p. m., E. S. T.; solo 
ists, Raymond Simons, and W. Clifton 
Johnson, tenors; A. Ralph Tailby, bari- 
tone; Robert Isensee, bass; and Earl 
Widener, accompanist; Georges Laurent, 
flutist of the Boston Symphony; and 
3ernard Zighera, harpist of the same or- 
chestra. Over WEEI, Boston (447.5 m., 
670 k.) 

Judson Symphonic Hour, Sunday, Dec. 
25, a 3 p. m., E. S. T., over WOR (422.3 
m, 710 k.) 


Pd York Trio, program of Chamber 
Music, Sunday, Dec. 25, at 6:30 p. m., 
E. S. T., through WJZ. 

Christmas Program, beginning Monday, 
Dec. 26, at 10 a. m., and continuing until 
6 p. m, E. S. T., over both WEAF and 
WJZ and Red and Blue Networks. 

Merle Alcock, contralto of the Metro- 
politan, as soloist in General Motors 
Christmas program, with band and or- 
chestra, Monday, Dec. 26, at 9:30 p. m., 
E. S. T. over WEAF and stations of the 
Red Network. 

Sieberling Singers, 
Meader, tenor of the 
soloist; chorus directed by Marshall 
Bartholomew; and orchestra; program of 
Christmas numbers; Tuesday, Dec. 27, at 


with George A. 
Metropolitan, as 


8 p. m. E. S. T., over WEAF and Red 
Network. 

“Hansel and Gretel,” National Grand 
a 1 Dec. 28, at 10:30 
, E. S. T., over Red Network. 

Jewish Sean by Ben Sherman’s Or- 
chestra, Wednesday, Dec. 28, at 11:15 
p. m, E. S. T., over WGBS, Gimbel 

Brothers’ (349 m, 860 k.) 


violinist, with New 
Willem Mengelberg, 
conducting, Thursday, Dec. 29, at 8:25 
.m., E. S. T. Program includes Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto by soloist; “Oberon” 
Overture; “Ein Holdenleben” by Strauss; 
and Siegfried’s Death and Funeral” from 
Gétterdammerung” by Wagner, played by 
the orchestra in memory of Frederick T. 
Steinway. Over WOR and chain. 
“Lohengrin,” in Chicago Civic Opera 
Balkite Hour, with Leone Kruse, soprano ; 
Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto; Rene 
Maison, tenor; Robert Ringling, baritone ; 
Howard Preston, baritone; and Alexander 
Kipnis, bass. Henry Weber will conduct. 
Thursday, Dec. 29, at 10 p. m., E. S. T., 
over WJZ and Blue Network. 


Cecilia Hansen, 
York Philharmonic, 
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Maxwell House Hour, featuring or- 
chestra program conducted by Nathaniel 
Shilkret, Thursday, Dec. 29, at 9 p. m., 
E. S. T., over Blue Network. 

Frederic Baer, baritone, with New York 
Symphony, Walter Damrosch, conduct- 
ing, in RCA Hour, Saturday, Dec. 31, at 
8 p. m. E. S. T. over WJZ and Blue 
Network. Program includes “Danny 
Deever” and “Song to the Evening Star” 
from “Tannhauser” by Mr. Baer; Schu- 
bert’s -“Unfinished” Symphony and 
“Spring” by Grieg, by the orchestra. 





Japanese Music 
PirrspurcH, Dec. 22.—Classical Japan- 
ese music will soon be heard over the air 
when the Home Radio Club of the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette presents its next pro- 
gram through Westinghouse Station KDKA. 
One of the members of the club, Minura 
Nakamura, of Kanagawaken, Japan, re- 


cently sent a number of records to the club ». 


containing the latest popular songs of Japan. 
The records are sung by the famous Japan- 
ese vocalist Kosabura Yoshizuma, accom- 
panied by a musical instrument known as 
the “Shamison.” 





The Tri-City Symphony Orchestra, .com- 
posed of forty of the ablest musicians.of,the 
cities of Davenport, (Ia.), Rock Island and 
Moline (Ill) and directed by Ludwig 
Becker, of Chicago, has been engaged to 
present a special New Year’s Crescent pro- 
gram to be broadcast from Radiophone 
WOC on Monday evening, January 2, be- 
tween 9:30 and 10: 0C Central Time. 


Richard Postal Booked 


Due to his success last season singing as 
special guest artist on the Maxwell House 
Coffee Hour from Station WJZ, New York, 
and under these same auspices on Thanks- 
giving evening this season, Richard Crooks 
has been re-engaged for a similar perform- 
ance on Jan. 19. 





Grace Stevenson, harpist, who was the 
featured soloist in an orchestral program on 
WLWL, will appear regularly over this sta- 
tion during the coming season. She was 
selected by the New York Telegram as the 
outstanding radio harpist of last season, and 
was on the Telegram’s “All Star” radio team 
heard over WJZ on May 7. 

The Standard Oil Company of California 
which last year financed the broadcasting o1 
the San Francisco Symphony concerts, is 
this season sponsoring Sunday evening or- 
chestral concerts by a special orchestra un- 
der the direction of Nathan Abas—the con- 
certs being sent out over the orange net- 
work of the N.B.C The orchestra does 
splendid work, is well rehearsed, and plays 
artistically. Its personnel is drawn largely 
from the Symphony membership. 
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A Photo 


Sponsor and Winners of National 
Radio Contest. Atwater Kent 
(Center) with Agnes Davis, Soprano, 
and Wilbur W. Evans, Bass-Baritone, 
Photographed at the Finals of the 
Atwater Kent National Radio Con- 
test Held in the Studio of WEAF in 
New York. It Is Estimated That 
the Unseen Audience Numbered 
30,000,000. 
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ALICE HACKEIT | 


In Musical Interpretation for Chil- 
dren Programs for Junior Clubs 
Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 
1510-3rd Ave. N., Fort Dedge, lowa 
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EMILIO BLAZEVIC 


Natural method of voice culture. 
Astonishing results in short time. 
Opera, Concert, Church. 
Folk of many nations in 


STUDIO: S85 WEST 69 ST... N. ¥. GC 
Trafalgar 7635 














ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Musical Director of 
THE OPERATIC SOCIETY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















DR. ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFF 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 810 Hall 
New York City 


Telephone Cirele 0321 Mondays In Philadelphia 
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Management + + Emilie L.Sarter 


+ Stet Hall © 
113 West 57th Street + New York 














Charlotte Welch Dixon 


Pianist and Accompanist 
(Exponent of LaForge-Berdmen Studies) 
Available for professional assistance 

through Middle West 

Address: 207 Rayen-Wood Bldg., 

Youngstown, Ohio 
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Pianists Prepared for Public Appearances 


3 Ave. Sully Prudhomme (Qual 
@’Orsay) Paris vii, France. 
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PIANIST 
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1645% No. Wells St.. Chicago 
Charles J. 
HAAKE Gail Martin 


Piane and Public School 
Class Piano Normal 
Based om Oxford Piano Course 


American Conservatory of Music 
Kimball Hall Chicago 








BARRON 


CONTRALTO 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, Inc. 
5 Columbus Circle New York City 











Bernard Sinsheimer "tis 
Professor, Ecole Normal de Musique, Paris, 1927-28 
Director Westchester School of Musical Art 


During an Sinsheimer’s absence the School 
continue under direction of 


Emil F i! Friedberger Jemee Levey 
PO me Sec. Feder, Cuseaelhl N.Y. 
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The Boy and His Violin. Yehudi Menuhin, the Ten-Year-Old Prodigy Who Created a Furore on the Occasion of His Recent New York Appearanecs. He Has 
Returned to California to Continue His Studies with Louis Persinger. 





; : Res P. & A. Phot 

Isa Kremer, Russian Singer, Pays a Visit Mme. Ganna Walska Has Gone in for Fortune-telling in Her Paris Edward Johnson, Tenor, Being 
to Ernest Torrence, George Hill, and Little Perfumery Shop. Here She Ts Forecasting for a Patron. Welcomed to Los Angeles by Mrs. 
Yurka Klus, During the Filming of “The W. H. McMurdo, Prominent in 


Cossacks.” Musical Circles on the Coast. 





